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—o——_- 

WE PRINT THIS WEEK the Rules issued under the 
Bankruptcy Repeal and Insolvent Court Act, 1869. We 
believe that these are not the only rules which may be 
expected under the legislation of last session. The 
General Orders issued under the Bankruptcy Act were, 
in accordance with the provisions of the Act, prepared 
by asingle authority, and are applicable to all courts 
alike having jurisdiction under the Act. But with the 
Debtors Act it is otherwise. Under it rules for the superior 
courts of law were framed by the judges of those courts ; 
Orders for the Court of Chancery by the Chancellor, 
with the usual advice and assistance; and Rules for the 
county courts by the Rule Committee of Judges. And 
as the Act gives room for much difference of opinion as 
to its construction, there is not unnaturally much dis- 
cordance between these various codes of rules. Much un- 
certainty and no small inconvenience, has hence arisen ; 
and we believe that some at least of these rules are 
likely to be at once modified with a view to securing 
greater uniformity of procedure. 











THE EXTREMELY UNSATISFACTORY CONDITION into 
which capital punishment has got in this country, owing 
to the arbitrary and uncertain way in which the Royal 
prerogative of mercy has been exercised, is an evil 
calling emphatically for a remedy. We doubt, how- 
ever, whether the Bill to “ provide a Court of Appeal for 
persons convicted of capital offences in certain cases ”’ 
will, even if it becomes law, supply a satisfactory 
remedy. The bill provides for an appeal if the judge 
who tried the case certifies that an appeal is necessary, 
which he is to do if satisfied by affidavits that some facts 
tending to prove insanity or to exculpate the prisoner 
have been discovered since the verdict. When the appeal 
is thus certified, a statement of the same, with the 
grounds thereof, is to be lodged with the judge and 
forwarded by him to the Home Secretary, who is there- 
upon to summon the Court of Appeal; this Court is to 
consist of six common law judges and six members of 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, nominated 
annually by the Home Secretary and the Chief Judges 
of the Supreme Courts of Common Law; three judges 
and three members of the Judicial Committee to be the 
quorum, with power to take evidence orally or by way of 
affidavit. The Court is to report to her Majesty as toa 
free pardon or commutation of sentence, but the juris- 
diction of the Court is not to affect the Royal prerogative 
of mercy. 

The bill may or may not pass the House of Commons, 
but it does not seem likely that it will pass the Lords ; 
for the subject with which the bill deals was discussed 
by the House of Lords on Monday last. The initiative 
was taken by Lord Penzance, who moved for “a return 
of the criminal sentences which had been wholly remitted 
or reduced or varied by the Crown with the advice of the 
Home Secretary during the last three years,” and in so 
doing advocated the establishment of such a tribunal as 
that proposed by the bill, and the issue of a Royal Com- 
mission to inquire into the whole subject. But the Earl 
of Morley, the Duke of Richmond, and the Lord Chan- 


cellor were all opposed to the establishment of a court 
such as that proposed, and in fact to any alteration of 
the existing system, so that Lord Penzance withdrew his 
motion. 

We are disposed to concur with Lord Penzance in 
thinking that the establishment of some court of 
appeal would be beneficial, because, as its proceedings 
would be public, the true grounds of the commutation 
or confirmation of any sentence of capital punishment 
would be known, whereas now the public are quite in the 
dark what motives or reasons have influenced the Home 
Secretary in any given case. 





THE CRIMINAL PROCEEDINGS for bribery at the Bridg- 
water and Norwich elections, which have been lately con- 
cluded, have raised several points of law, one of the most 
important of which we noticed last week (ante 447). 
These proceedings have, however, more than a mere legal 
interest, and are of great general importance. They are 
the fitting sequel to the commissions for inquiry into 
the corrupt practices that existed at the elections in 1868. 
The same kind of evidence is given on the criminal trial 
as before the commissioners; and public epinion is most 
lenient as regards the disclosures made in that evidence. 
In fact, there is no doubt that a most unsatisfactory state 
of electoral corruption has been proved to exist, but no 
means have yet been discovered for remedying the evil. 
The late trials show that the present law, as it is practi- 
cally administered, will cause but little alteration in the 
mode in which elections have hitherto been conducted. 

The trial of Messrs. Vanderbyl and Fenelly at Taun- 
ton is one of several instances of the indulgent way in 
which corrupting electors is too generally viewed. An 
information was filed against the defendants for bribery 
and for conspiring to bribe at the election for Bridg- 
water in 1868. Mr. Vanderbyl was acquitted, on the 
ground that there was no satisfactory evidence against 
him. Mr. Fenelly was found guilty, but curiously enough 
he was found guilty with extenuating circumstances. It 
is difficult to understand a verdict of this sort. It is 
easy to imagine circumstances which might mitigate very 
much the offence of receiving a bribe to vote at an 
election, as, for instance, great poverty. But unless 
under some very extraordinary circumstances, which do 
not seem to have existed here, the crime of giving bribes 
can hardly be committed under extenuating circum- 
stances. 

There is, however, no doubt that this particular crime 
is not viewed with that repugnance with which most 
other crimes are regarded, and spite of the statutes 
punishing bribery the offence will not be repressed in 
any effectual manner until this feeling on the part of the 
public alters. 

In those cases in which the defendants have been 
convicted in the late trials for bribery at Bridgwater and 
Norwich sentences have not been passed, but have been 
reserved for the Court of Queen’s Bench. We await 
with some curiosity the result of the decision of the 
Court as to the amount of punishment which is to be 
awarded to those who have been thus found guilty, and 
we hope that the Court will show as clearly as they 
can that the law for repressing corrupt practices at elec- 
tions is not a mere name but is a reality, and that it 
will be put in full force whenever it lies in the power 

of the Court to do so. Judicial decisions have often a 
considerable effect in helping to form public opinion, 
and in these cases the power thus possessed by the bench 
might be most beneficially exercised in these cases. 





WE IMAGINE that almost any English lawyer, if asked 
whether steam tugs, engaged in towing vessels up and 
down a river, are common carriers as regards such vessels, 
would answer in the negative. There seems, however, 
to be no direct English authority for that opinion, al- 
though there are decisions which support it by implica- 
tion. In America, on the other hand, the question has fre- 








quently arisen, and all the cases on the subject have lately 
23 
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been reviewed in an elaborate judgment in Brown v. 


Clegget, in the Supreme Court at Philadelphia. The de- 
cision is that steam tugs towing boats on rivers are not 
common carriers. It is difficult to imagine that any 
other decision could have been arrived at, and the wonder 
is that there should be any doubt on the point. In 
America all sorts of unreportable cases seem to be habit- 
ually reported. The extraordinary liabilities of common 
carriers, even if reasonable in former days, are now often 
the cause of much inconvenience. 
There is little but authority and precedent to recom- 
mend the present state of the law, and is much to besaid 
. in favour of relieving carriers from their present liability 
as insurers and still more against increasing the number 
of classes to whom that liability now extends. 





THE LAND TRANSFER BILL. 


It is now several years since an Act was passed which, 
as was then hoped and dreaded, was to revolutionise the 
law and practice of conveyancing in England, an Act 
which was heralded with a flourish of trumpets such as 
has seldom been blown in Parliament, and opposed on the 
part of a numerous body of the profession with an 
eagerness which showed how nearly they expected it to 
touch their prospects. The Act passed however, and the 
proverbial result has followed, save only that in this case 
the mouse has been so very diminutive that it requires a_ 
very close observation indeed to see it at all. We ven 
tured at the time to predict that the Act would have a 
very limited operation; that a few proprietors, who desired 
to sell in building lots might perhaps register as a pre- 
liminary step; but that the inherent evils of the registra- 
tion system and the great expenses necessarily connected 
with registration would effectually deter the vast majority 
of landowners from making any use of the Act. 

That measure then having practically failed, we are 
now threatened with another, which seems to us simply 
designed as a cloak for the former, so as, by supplying 
some work for the office of Land Registry, to disguise 
the completeness of the failure. The general scheme of 
this bill may be described as registration without 
an indefeasible title—i.c., registration with all its 
attendant disadvantages and expenses, and without 
the only compensating consideration hitherto offered. 
If this bill were, like the former, permissive merely, it 
would not be hard to predict its fate, and few as have 
been the instances of registration under Lord Westbury’s 
Act, fewer still might be expected to follow from the 
bill before us. But the 45th clause proposes, after a 
short interval, to make registration compulsory upon 
every sale of the fee simple. Remembering the fate of 
the statutes of uses and inrolments, the obstinate deter- 
mination of the British owner, on the one hand, not to 
disclose his dealings with his land, and the untiring 
ingenuity of conveyancers on the other, ever ready to 
devise new plans for accommodating his fancy, we do 
not doubt that even this provision, should it unhappily 
pass into law, may and will be successfully evaded. In- 
deed, we see but little difficulty in doing so by means 
of the machinery provided by the bill itself, but we do 
not consider it necessary or advisable to disclose the 
modus operandi in these columns, at all events at present. 

We do not propose in this article to examine the pro- 
visions of the billin detail. Where the principle of a 
measure isso open to objection as we think this to be, 
details are comparatively unimportant, but we may remark 
that this bill is open to the same observation which 
we have thought it necessary to make with reference 
to so many other measures introduced in the last and 
present sessions of Parliament, viz.—that it isin great 
part a bill giving power to make statutory general rules. 
The practical result of this is, of course, to give, at least 
at first, until the rules come to be settled and under- 
stood, a great spur to litigation, and should the Act ever 
come to be extensively used it will almost to a certainty 

have this effect. 








The 31st section adds another to the many futile at- 
tempts which have been made to get rid of equitable 
estates—attempts which, if they succeeded, could only 
have the effect of covering and legalising frauds. The 
well-known doctrine of equity in favour of purchasers 
for value without notice is sufficient to cover every 
honest case ; if the operation of the Act does no more 
than this the proposal is nugatory, if it does more (and 
we fear that a wider scope may be given to it if only in 
order that it may have some operation) it can only be 
to protect purchasers who either are not perfectly honest 
or have been culpably incautious, 

We are at a loss to recuncile the 45th section, 
which provides for compulsory registration on every 
sale, with the 60th, which prevents the registra- 
tion of two or more persons as tenants in common; 
at least we can hardly suppose that the Act intends 
by a side wind to abolish tenancies in common alto- 
gether, and force all owners of undivided shares to 
partition or sale ; still less can we believe that all such 
owners are to be beneficiaries merely, and compelled to 
register in the name of a trustee, especially when we 
read that ‘“‘no notice of any trust,implied, express, or 
constructive, shall be receivable by the registrar or entered 
upon the register.’ 

The 61st section appears to us to confer upon the 
Court a very dangerous discrétion. After providing in 
effect for the validity of such conditions as were estab- 
lished in Tulk v. Mowhay and that class of cases, it 
proceeds to confer on the Court power to do away with 
any such condition, not upon the consent of the coven- 
antees, but if the Court shall think it for their interest to 
do so, however much they may object. As long as the cove- 
nantees are sui juris this is probably of no consequence; 
nothing is more unlikely than that the Court, should at 
the instance of the covenantor, relax such a condition 
against the will of a covenantee able but unwilling to 
consent; but in the ease of infants or married women, 
when the enforcement of the condition acts to their pe- 
cuniary disadvantage, the Court might, and not unfre- 
quently would, however anxious they might be to keep 
up the restriction, relax it of its own mere motion. The 
infant might be over twenty years of age, amply provided 
for, and having some ground, sentimental or other, 
operating very powerfully to urge him to continue the 
restriction, yet the Court might relax it in spite of his 
wishes, merely to put money in his purse which he neither 
asked for nor needed. 

The provision respecting judicial sales might, with 
some modification, be made the basis of useful legislation, 
and section 15 in particular contains the germ of a 
valuable amendment of the law. But to our mind the 
best provision in the whole bill is the one empowering 
the Treasury to close the existing registries in Middle- 
sex and Yorkshire; and if Parliament would extend sec- 
tion 109 to Ireland, amend section 15 by providing for 
a day for absent parties to show cause, and leave out 
the other 107 sections altogether, they would, in our 
opinion, confer a benefit on the community. 

The truth is, that registration, as proposed by 
this Act, is not the appropriate remedy for the 
evils of the existing law of conveyancing. Mr. Dix 
Hutton some time since pointed out that remedy, 
and although we believe that his Record of Title 
Act has not hitherto met with the success which it 
deserves, it is not the less clear that by such a process as 
there provided, and such only, can the evils of complica- 
tion of title be effectually avoided. Some idea of such a 
record of title seems to have been floating in the brain 
of the draftsman to whom the preparation of this bill 
was intrusted, but either he had not sufficient 
insight into the difference between that and registra- 
tion, or he was too much hampered by his instructions 
to be able properly to carry out the idea. The essence 


of a record of title, as we understand it, is that no 
devolution of any kind, with the simple exceptions here- 
after mentioned, is ever to appear upon the record. Upon 
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every transaction affecting the inheritance, whether by con- 
veyance, devise, or otherwise, a fresh record is to be made 
out, showing precisely the then state of the title, with all 
equitable estates, &c., fully disclosed, and with proper 
references to leases, charges, and other incumbrances not 
forming part of the title to the fee simple (the details of 
which appear by themselves), but without any trace of 
the previous history of the title other than the reference 
to the folio containing the last preceding record. 

This system, at once simple and effectual, completely 
does away with cautions, notices, inhibitions, and all the 
other machinery involved in the futile idea of keeping 
the beneficial title off the register, while it presents at any 
moment, and at a bird’s-eye view, the exact state of the 
title to any given parcel of land. 

The only exceptions to the rule are—Ist, where the 
record shows successive estates, the determination or other 
extinction of any of these estates is shown by an entry in 
the margin without afresh record; and 2ndly, where 
an estate in fee simple or fee tail is suffered to descend 
without disturbance the descent is simply noted at the 
foot of the record. It is obvious that neither of these 
exceptions in the slightest degree infringes the principle 
of the system. 

The only difficulties, so far as we are aware, con- 
nected with this plan of record are two, both of 
which are equally incident to the plan of registration 
—Ist, to get the property recorded in the first instance; 
and 2ndly, to keep the record properly indexed. 

In South Australia, where, as we are informed, the 
system has been perfectly successful, the first difficulty 
did not exist, because, as all the land in the colony was 
held directly from the Crown under recent grants, it was 
easy to get a proper entry of every title; but the second 
difficulty is one inherent in every system of public re- 
cord, and can only be met by some well-arranged plan of 
index of places—no index of persons being of the slightest 
usc; regard being had to the fact, too often overlooked in 
considering this question, that it can never be assumed 
that any other land can be an equivalent for that which 
is the subject of the investigation. 

The materials for such an index are, in England, in 
course of being supplied by means of the new Ordnance 
maps on the six inch scale; these maps will admit of 
every tenement, however small (except houses in towns), 
being denoted by a figure on the map, and on reference 
to that figure in the index, the required folio of the 
record should be found. Houses in towns would, of 
course, have to be indexed somewhat differently, but in 
that case no difficulty whatever could arise. 

No system of consecutive registration whether of deeds 


or of ownerships, can ever supply all the requisites of a | 


perfect abstract of title, and a register not showing the 
beneficial ownership, which has, therefore, to be guarded 


by an elaborate system of notices, is for many purposes | 


worse than no register atall. The history of the Middle- 


sex Register, as recorded in the reports, is full of warn- | 


ing on this head, and it would not be perhaps too much 


to say that for one case where that register has pre- | 


vented a fraud, there are ten where it has been made the 
instrument of injustice, and a thousand where it has 
operated simply as a useless expense, 

We sincerely trust that this bill may not be permitted 
to become law, believing that its operation would be 
simply to prop up a deserved failure, and to place a 
serious impediment in the way of the adoption of a 
satisfactory and philosophical system of conveyancing. 








The Lord Chancellor has acceded to the memorial of the local 
authorities at the port of a by conferring admiralty 
jurisdiction on the county court of that borough. 

The United States Supreme Court has decided that Congress 
has no constitutional power to establish police regulations 
within the States. 

_ Out of 504 cases brought before the Superior Court of Maine, 
in six terms, only 99 went to a jury; that is, the litigants pre- 
ferred the decision of a judge in 405 cases. 





| RECENT DECISIONS. 


COMMON LAW. 


TAXATION OF COSTS—ALLOWANCE OF Two COUNSEL— 
CoMMISSION—DISCRETION OF MASTER. 

Frost v. London, Brighton, 5 South Coast Railway Com- 
pany, Ex., 18 W. R. 351; Sinclair v. Great Eastern 
Railway Company, ©.P.,18 W. R. 491; Yglesias v. 
Royal Exchange Assurance Company, C.P.,18 W. R. 
381. 

There have been lately several decisions which have 
involved a discussion of the principles which should guide 
the masters on taxation of costs in allowing or disal- 
lowing counsels’ fees. The general result of these late 
cases is that the master is to use his discretion as to the 
number of counsel whose fees vught to be allowed, and 
that there is no inflexible rule on this subject. Also 
that the Courts reserved to themselves the rights of 
superintending this discretion; but in all ordinary cases 
where the master has acted on a correct principle the 
Courts will be slow to interfere with the exercise of his 
discretion unless a strong case for doing so is made out. 

In Frost v. The London, Brighton 5c. Company, the 
master allowed the fees of two counsel for the plaintiff on 
a writ of inquiry to assess compensation, and the Court 
refused to interfere, as it appeared that the master had 
inquired into the matter and had exercised his discretion, 
and not acted on any fixed rule. 

In Sinclair v. The Great Eastern Railway Company, 
the master allowed the fees of only one counsel for the 
plaintiff in a very important arbitration. He refused to 
allow two counsel because he thought that there was 
an inflexible rule of practice to that effect. The Court 
held that there was no inflexible rule on the subject, and 
directed the taxation of this part of the costs to be re< 
viewed, that the master might have an opportunity of 
| exercising his discretion in the matter. The Court ex- 
| plain also that Hawkins v. Rigby (8 C. B. N.S. 271), by 
which the master appears to have considered himself 
| bound to allow only one counsel under any circumstances, 
! does not lay down any inflexible rule on the poirt. Itis 
' important to remember this, as the case affords good 
| ground for the construction apparently put upon it by 
; the master. 

In Yolesias v. The Royal Exchange Assurance Com- 

| pany, the master allowed the fees and expenses of sending 

| out an English barrister on a commission to examine 
| witnesses abroad, and the Court, acting on the principle 

i: of the other two cases we have noticed, refused to review 

| the taxation. 

These three decisions may be usefully read together 

' as they all follow the same principle, and at the same 

time afford illustrations of the manner in which that 

principle will be applied. 





| 
| 





NEGLIGENCE—BAILMENT—GLANDERED Honrsé. 
Penton v. Murdock, Ex. 18 W. R. 382. 

In the absence of any special contract every ba! :> is 
bound to use reasonable care of the goods delivered to 
him, and if he is guitly of negligence which causes 
damage to the goods bailed he is liable to the bailor. 
There is on the other hand a correlative duty on the part 
of the bailor towards the bailee that the bailor on his part 
will not be negligent towards the bailee. Furrant v. 
Barnes (31 L. J. C. P. 137), is a good instance of this. 

There the deferdant sent nitric acid by a carrier with- 
out taking reasonable care that the carrier and his 
servants should know its dangerous nature, and it was 
; held that the defendant was liable for damage caused by 
' the acid to the plaintiff, one of the carrier’s servants, in 
consequence of the plaintiff's ignorance of the dangerous 
character of the acid. 
| ‘Chis seems to be the principle of the decision in Penr- 
| ton v. Murdock, although it is not so stated. The decla- 
ration alleged that the defendant had a horse which he 


| 
| 
| 


pleas Less ye 
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knew to be glandered, and he gave the horse to the 
plaintiff, who was ignorant that the horse was glandered, 
to be kept by the plaintiff for the defendant in a stable 
with a horse of the plaintifi’s,and that the plaintiff’s 
horse caught the glanders in consequence and died. The 
plaintiff, on motion for arrest of judgment, was held en- 
titled to recover as a breach of duty by the defendant, 
and damage thereby to the plaintiff was shown in the 
action. The only case cited was Hill v. Ball (5 W.R. 
740) which had very little resemblance to the present one 
except in the fact that it was the sale of a glandered 
horse that gave rise to the action. The two cases were 
clearly distinguishable, and the decision of Penton v. 
Murdock was not governed in any way by that of Hill 
v. Bail, 








REVIEWS. 


Personal Sketches of his own Times. By Sir Jonax Barnine- 
ton, Member of the Irish Parliament, Judge of the High 
Court of Admiralty in Ireland, and Author of “The Rise 
and Fall of the Irish Nation.” Third Edition, with a 
Memoir of the Author, an Essay on Irish Wit and Humour, 
and Notes and Corrections. By Townsend Younca, LL.D. 
London: Routledge & Sons. 

It is now forty years since the last edition of Sir Jonah 
Barrington’s Personal Sketches made its appearance. To 
the present generation the new edition is almost a new work. 
Those who have not read it have a treat before them, for it 
is certainly one of the most entertaining works ever written. 
Written with genuine Irish humour and naiveté it affords 
an insight into the Irish life and character of the close of 
the last and the beginning of the present century, peculiarly 
apropos at the present moment. Sir Jonah Barrington was 
born in 1760, of a family which had held land in Queen’s 





County since the days of Queen Elizabeth. He was called | 
to the bar in 1787, became a King’s counsel in 1793, and j; 
judge of the Admiralty Court in 1798. In 1830 he was : 


dismissed the Bench for serious misconduct in his judicial 
capacity, nothing short of misappropriating to his own use 
moneys paid into court. He died abroad a couple of years 
later. The limits of Sir Jonah’s Sketches thus include some 
very stirring times in Ireland, in addition to which his 
narration is carried one or two generations back into the 


days of barbarism. It would be impossible to convey any | 


adequate idea of the contents of this most amusing book ex- 


cept by printing lengthy extracts for which we have no | 


space. We may, however, detail at second-hand a couple 
of Sir Jonah’s stories. This is what took place during an 
assize case in which some members of the Barrington family 
were interested :— 

“ On the evening of the trial my second brother, Henry 
French Barrington, a gentleman of considerable estate, of 
good temper, but irresistible impetuosity, came tome. He 
was a complete country gentleman, utterly ignorant of the 
law, its terms and proceedings; and as I was the first of 
my name who had ever followed any profession, the army 
excepted, my opinion, so soon as I became a counsellor, was 


considered by him as oracular. Having called me aside out | 
of the bar-room, my brother seemed greatly agitated, and | 


informed me that a friend of ours, who had seen the jury 


list, declared that it had been decidedly packed! He | 


asked me what he ought to do. I told him we should have 
‘challenged the array.’ ‘That was my own opinion, Jonah,’ 
said he ‘ and I will do it now!’ 

“He said no more, but departed instantly, and I did not 
think again upon the subject. An hour after, however, my 
brother sent in a second request to see me. found him, 
to all appearances, quite cool and tranquil. ‘I have done 
it,’ cried he, exultingly, ‘’twas better late than never,’ and 
with that he produced from his coat pocket a long queue 
and a handful of powdered hair and curls. ‘See here!’ 
continued he, ‘ the cowardly rascal !’ 

“ * Heavens!’ cried I, ‘ French, are you mad?’ 

“Mad !’ replied he, ‘nono! I followed your own ad- 
vice exactly. I went directly after I left you to the grand 
jury-room to “ challenge the array,” and there I challenged 
the head of the array, that cowardly Lyons! He peremp- 
torily refused to fight me, so I knoeked him down before 
the grand jury and cut off his curls and tail ; see, here they 
oe. hg rascal, and my brother Jack is gone to flog the sub- 
8 eri ig ” 


Of Sir Boyle Roche Sir Jonah writes (inter alia) as fol 
lows :— 


“He was a determined enemy to the French revolution, 
and seldom rose in the House for several years: without 
volunteering some abuse of it. ‘Mr. Speaker,’ said he, in g 
mood of this kind, ‘if we once permitted the villainous 
French masons to meddle with the buttresses and walls of 
our ancient constitution, they would never stop nor stay, 
sir, till they brought the foundation-stones tumbling down 
about the earsof thenation! There,’ continued Sir Boyle, 
placing his hand earnestly on his heart, his powdered head 
shaking in unison with his loyal zeal, whilst he described 
the probable consequences of an invasion of Ireland by the. 
French Republicans, ‘ There, Mr. Speaker ! if those Gallican 
villains should invade us, sir, ’tis on that very table, may- 
be, these honourable members might see their own destinies. 
lying in heaps a-top of one another! Here, perhaps, sir, 
the murderous marshal-law-men (Marseillois) would break. 
in, cut us to mince-meat, and throw our bleeding heads upon. 
that table to stare usin the face!’ Sir Boyle, on another 
occasion was arguing for the Habeas Corpus Suspension: 
Bill in Ireland—‘ It would surely be better, Mr. Speaker,’’ 
said he, ‘ to give up not only a part, but, if necéssary, even 
the whole, of our constitution, to preserve the remainder !’” 


Sir Jonah Barrington does not stick at pulling the long 
bow to a considerable extent, and it is not always easy 
to determine where the truth ends and the fiction begins, 
or even to separate from the substratum the embellish- 
ments with which it is presented to the reader. Life in 
Ireland, as Sir Jonah represents it, seems to have 
been one long scene of jovial, headlong, three-quarters 
blundering and one quarter shrewd horse-play. We 
have the account, told with much detail of the writer's 
great-aunt being besieged in her castle by the warriors of a 
| neighbouring tribe, and holding it stoutly and successfully, 
at the cost only of her husband, of whom she observed, that 
she might get another husband, but never could get another 
castle. While a boy, Sir Jonah assisted at a singular bout 
of “hard going.” It was resolved that during a long frost 
| which stopped hunting a party should shut themselves up. 
in the huntsman’s cottage with the carcass of a cow, a hogs- 
head of claret, some fowls, bacon and bread, two pipers and 
a fiddler; which accordingly wasdone. The windows were 
stopped up to shut out the light, one room was filled with 
straw and blankets as a common bed-room, while another 
served as the kitchen, end so the hard-goers kept it up, 
eating, drinking, sleeping, and cock-fighting, till on the 
seventh morning the cow was done, and the claret on the 
| stoop. A chapter is devoted to duelling and the Galway 
rules, and Sir Jonah gives a long list of duels fought 
by judicial and official antagonists, though in most cases 
before their elevation to the bench—thus, 


‘¢The Lord Chancellor of Ireland, Earl Clare, fought the 

| Master of the Rolls, Curran. 
| “Nudge, Baron of the Exchequer, fought his brother-in- 
| law and two others. 
“The Chief Justice, Common Pleas, Lord Norbury, 
| fought Fire-eater Fitzgerald and two other gentlemen, and 
| frightened Napper Tandy Tandy and several others ; only 
one hit. 

“The judge of the Prerogative Court, Dr. Duigenan, 
fought one barrister and frightened another on the ground. 

“The Chief Counsel to the Revenue, Henry Deane Grady, 
| fought Counsellor O’Mahon, Counsellor Campbell, and 
| others; all hits, &c., &e., &e.” 

“T think,” says Sir Jonah, “I may challenge any 

| country in Europe to show such an assemblage of gallant 
judicial and official antagonists at fire and sword as is 
| exhibited even in this list.” We think he may. Of course 
| Sir Jonah goes through his own share of the per- 
| formance. According to his account the duello seems 
to have been incorperated into the common law pro- 
| cedure, its use being twofold. If your adversary had 
‘retained a dangerous man, your remedy was either to 
, challenge him and shoot him yourself, or get your own 
' attorney or counsel to do so. You might also resort to a 
challenge as in the nature of an appeal, when smarting 
under the mortification of an adverse decision. One of Sir 
Jonah’s best clients, hampered in a long and determined 
series of litigation by somo legal technicalities, determined 
“to fight it out, muzzle to muzzle, with the attorney and al/ 
the counsel on the other sido,”’ and proceeded to carry out 
his determination with alternate challenges from himself 
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and his sons, beginning with one to the defendant’s attorney, 
who promptly accepted the invitation. At length, however, 
this persevering litigant, “ finding that neither the laws of 
the land nor those of battle were likely to adjust affairs to 
his satisfaction, suffered them to be terminated by three 
duels and as many wounds.” As we have said, it is not 
always easy to say where Sir Jonah’s facts end and his 
embellishments begin ; perhaps some of his most incredible 
relations are among the truest ; the whole complexion of the 
book is probably a genuine reflex of Irish character. 

However this may be, the book is certainly a most enter- 
taining one, and we cordially recommend it to our readers 
as an enjoyable piece of reading. The editor of the present 
edition has thought fit to persecute his author page after 
page with foot-notes, in which he presents his own comments 
on the text. These foot-notes are the most unaccountable 
pieces of composition we ever remember to have suffered 
from ; their literary value is about on a par with that of 
the annotations with which persevering scholiasts adorn 
the leaves of Mr. Mudie’s volumes ; and the utter absence 
on the part of their writer of all faculty for appreciating 
humour must render him one of the most extraordinary 
individuals extant. The annotations are also insufferably 
conceited. They are, however, no drawback to the book, 
since no one is obliged to read them ; and we must not for- 
get that we have to thank their author for reprinting 
these inexpressibly entertaining Sketches. The work has 
been very well got up by the printer, and will be found 
very pleasant reading for tired lawyers. 








COURTS. 


THE ASSIZES. 
Kincston, 
(Before the Lorp Cuter Justice and a Special Jury.) 
April 2.— Elworthy v. Milliken 

Mr. Serjeant Parry and Mr. Joyce appeared for the plain- 
tiff; Mr. Pollock, Q.C., and Mr. Arthur Wilson, for the de- 
fendant. 

This was an action against the proprietor of the Solicitors’ 





Journal and Reporter tor an alleged libel published in that j; 


journal. The damages were laid at £2,000. 

Mr. Joyce having opened the pleadings, 

Mr. Serjeant Parry said—May it please your Lordship, gen- 
tlemen of the jury—the plaintiff in this case isa solicitor, and 
he complaine of a libel which has been published against him 
in a journal which I am free to say is of the highest re- 
spectability, and has a large circulation amongst our pro- 


fession, called the Solicitors’ Journal and Reporter. I am ! 


happy, however, to inform you that - will not be troubled 
with any inquiry in this case. The nature of the libel 
which Mr. Elworthy complained of is this—that, having 
established in Greenwich with his father an association 
called the West Kent Legal and Mercantile Institute, the 
Solicitors’ Journal, in commenting upon that association, has 
undoubtedly said—I think that is what is complained of— 
that the Law Institution should have their eye upon it; 
and it has said of him that which he feels he ought to com- 
plain of. But, gentlemen, I have consulted with my 
learned friend Mr. Pollock, who appears for the Solicitors’ 
Journal, and I believe he is ready to endorse what I am 
about to say to you. This institute was established in 
September, 1869, and since then it has been the means 
of collecting many debts due to the tradespeople in 
the neighbourhood of Greenwich. I believe that Mr. 
Elworthy was much employed in behalf of the creditors of 
Lord Mahon and Sir William Parker, with reference to 
the election ; he was employed by them to recover certain 
amounts, and he did recover those amounts, and paid 
them over to the parties who were entitled to the sums of 
money that he recovered. I may mention to you that an 
association of this kind is not looked upon with favour by 
the profession, and I am not at all here to say that if the 
Solicitors’ Journal thought that there was anything at all 
improper about an association of this kind, it would not 
have a right to freely and fairly comment upon it; but 
when I informed my friend, Mr. Pollock, as I inform you, 
that sinee the formation of this institute Mr. Elworthy has 
conducted himself in an honourable manner, and has never 
in og! way whatever had any complaint brought against 
him by any of his clients, although it may not be what 
some of the first-rate firms in this country would do, yet it 


| 


has been done by him, and he has conducted himself fairly 
and honourably, and no complaint whatever has been made 
against him:—My friend, Mr. Pollock, I believe, under 
those circumstances, would say that he has no desire for a 
moment to assert that any complaint has been made against 
Mr. Elworthy with reference to this institute, and under 
these circumstances, gentlemen, we have agreed to a course 
which I think is honourable to Mr. Elworthy and also to 
the defendant, that is to withdraw a juror and so settle the 
dispute between the parties. 

Pollock, Q.C.—My Lord, my course, representing Mr. 
Milliken, who is the proprietor of the Solicitors’ Journal 
and Reporter, upon the present oecasion is a very 
simple one. I am not here, gentlemen, either to go 
into the character or previous history of the plaintiff in this 
action, Mr. Elworthy, nor am I here to in any way refer to 
any past conduct which may have been his. All I have to 
say is this—that what was done was done, as my friend has 
said, by the editor in the discharge of his duty as editor of 
this journal, in making comments upon what was supposed 
to be, and was certainly considered to be, as my friend 
says, a somewhat irregular course of proceeding for a soli- 
citor. If my learned friend’s client thinks the view correct 
which he has taken, on behalf of my elient I am equally 
satisfied, it being admitted that the comment was that sort 
of comment which was fairly and honourably made, not 
with the intention of personally effecting anything like the 
ruin of an individual, or making anything like a personal 
attack, in the sense of a personal attack, upon the plaintiff. 
Mr. Elworthy was entirely unknown to my client, and the 
facts which came before him came before him in the ordi- 
nary course of public inquiry through the newspapers, and 
these eomments were made in the usual manner in which 
such comments are written. Under these circumstances I 
consider that my client is acting quite correctly, and I 
entirely sanetion the course he takes, in not opposing the 
course which my learned friend has adopted of withdrawing 
a juror. 

A juror was accordingly withdrawn. Another action 
commenced by the same plaintiff, for the same alleged 
libels, against the printers of the Solicitors’ Journal was 
at the same time abandoned. 

Attorney for the plaintiff, John P. Godfrey. 

Attorneys for the defendant, Rooks, Kenrick & Harston. 





COURT OF BANKRUPTCY. 
BaASINGHALL-STREET. 


(Before Mr. Recistrak BroveHax, Sitting for the Chief 
Judge.) 
April 5.—Re Taylor. 
Bankruptcy Act, 1869, s. 7—Summons under—Bankruptey 
Act, 1861, ss. 192 and 198—Deed of Assignment. 

The debtor, J. T. Taylor, executed in August, 1869, a 
deed of assignment for the benefit of his creditors, which was 
duly registered under the 192nd section of the Bankruptcy 
Act, 1861. In March of the present yeara creditor whose 
debt had been incurred prior to the execution of the deed 
caused a summons to be issued under the Bankruptcy Act, 
1869, s. 7, stating that in the event of the debtor failing to 
pay the amount specified in the summons or to compound 
for the same to the satisfaction of the creditor, a petition 
might be prescribed against him praying that he might be 
adjudged a bankrupt. It appeared that at the peri«| of 
issuing the summons no mention was made by the eredi- 
tor of the fact that the debtor had executed a deed of assign- 
ment under the Bankruptcy Act, 1861. 

Mr. Lawrance, solicitor for the debtor, pointed out that 
after the execution of a deed under the 192nd section no 
process could be made available by a creditor without the 
leave of the Court under the 198th section, and in this case 
no such leave had been obtained. He characterised the 
proceedings as an attempt to extort a preference in favour 
of an individual creditor, to which he was not fully entitled. 
Mr. Risch, solicitor for the creditor, said that the 
summons was issued under the Bankruptcy Act, 1869, and 
could not be affected by any provision of the old law. He 
repudiated altogether the deed and the proceedings there- 
under, and contended that he had a clear right to issue the 
summons. 

Mr. Registrar Brovenam, adverting to the fact that 
at the time of the issuing of the summons no mention was 








made of the registration of the deed of assignment, was of 
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opinion that the proceedings were altogether irregular, and 
dismissed the summons, with costs. 


April 6.—Re Ellison—d0th rule—Practice. 

Reed applied under this petition for liquidation for an 
injunction to restrain proceedings in bankruptcy instituted 
against the debtor. It appeared that an interim injunction 
had already been granted, and notice of motion had been 
given to the petitioning creditor. 

Mr. Munns, solicitor, for the petitioning creditor, took a 
preliminary objection to the hearing of the application. The 
notice of motion stated that in support of the application 
an affidavit of William Ditchman would be used, but no 
copy of any affidavit by Mr. Ditchman had been served, 
and it was not known whether such affidavit had been filed. 
The only affidavit served upon the petitioning creditor ap- 
peared to be made by the debtor himself, upon an applica- 
tion for the appointment of a receiver ; and it was submitted 
that the proceedings were irregular. 

Reed observed that the file of proceedings disclosed all 
the facts—the nomination of a receiver, and the interim 
injunction—the appointment of a first meeting, and the 
notice of the present application. 

Mr. Registrar Brovcuam said that if the copy affidavit 
had not been served, there was end of the matter. He 
could only adjourn it on the consent of the petitioning 
creditor ; otherwise the application must be dismissed, with 
costs. 

Mr. Munns said that in proceedings under the new law 
it was of importance that the greatest strictness should be 
observed. He could not consent to a postponement. 

Mr. Registrar Brovcuam said that the present application 
would be dismissed, with costs. The interim injunction 
would be extended toa day sufficiently long to enable the 
debtor to give a fresh notice of motion. 

Solicitors, Ditchman ; Lewis, Munns, Nunn, & Co. 





CCUNTY COURTS. 
LowesTorv. 
(Before Joun WorxLeEDGE, Esq., Judge.) 
Feb. 25, March 25.—Slater v. Porter and Cinder. 

Admiralty Jurisdiction—17 § 18 Vict. c. 104, s. 182. 

A custom that in case of the loss of a fishing vessel the value 
shall be deducted from the wages of the crew. 

Held, illegal when incorporated inte agreement between 
owner and crew. 

This was a suit for wages instituted by the plaintiff (a 
fisherman, of Blundeston, Suffolk), who was one of the 
crew, against the defendants (William Porter and Robert 
John Linder), who were the cwners of the late fishing 
lugger Onwards, of Lowestoft ; the plaintiff claimed £12. 

The Onwards was engaged in the herring fishery last 
autumn, and she was sunk in a collision with the lugger 
Finish at the mouth of the Lowestoft Harbour on the 
4th November last; the present defendants having in- 
stituted a suit in this court against the Finish and her 
owners, the case was heard on the 31st December last before 
the judge and nautical assessors; the assessors were of 
opinion that the Onvards was alone to blame for the colli- 
sion and the suit was dismissed with costs. After the suit 
was decided the crew of the Onwards went to the defendant 
Porter for a settlement, and Porter ultimately claimed to 
deduct the value of the Onwards and the law costs from 
the gross earnings of the Onwards up to the 4th November, 
and as that with other deductions which could be legally 
made exhausted the whole gross earnings, he refused to pay 
the crew anything. 

Mr. Wortienee, after stating the facts, delivered the 
following judgment :—The Onwards undoubtedly ‘“ sailed 
by the shore,” and the only question in the cause is 
whether, in making up the “ earnings of the boat,” the defen- 
dants, were entitled to deduct the value of the Onwards and 
the costs of the suit against the Finish from the gross earn- 
ings of the Onwards up to the time she was lost. 

It was contended, on the part of the defendants, that by 
custom they were so entitled, and evidence was given of five 
instances of the value of a lost boat being allowed the owners 
on the making up of the earnings of the boat, it could not be 
expected that many such instances should be proved, as the 
‘‘ sailing by the shore” had only been in vogue some twenty 
years. Under the old system the crews were paid so much 
: last for all the fish caught and the owners then bore all 
osses. 
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But in sailing by the shore the owners are entitled to de- 
duct for lost and damaged nets, as was established in this 
court by the verdict of a jury in the year 1863 in a case of 
Norman v. Capps, and there was evidence in the present 
case that the owners are also entitled to deduct for lost or 
damaged sails and the like, and it appeared difficult to me 
where to draw the line so as not to deduct the value of the 
fishing lugger herself if lost. 

Mr. Wiltshire (solicitor for plaintiff) on the other hand 
contended that five instances in twenty years were not suffi- 
cient to establish the custom set up for the defendants, 
And further, that even if the custom was established in 
point of fact, it was illegal and void as being in contraven- 
tion of the policy of the Merchant Shipping Act, 1854, 17 
& 18 Vict. c. 104, s, 182, inasmuch as the custom tended 
to work a forfeiture of all the men’s earnings. The section 
referred to is in these terms : ‘‘ No seaman shall by any agree- 


| ment forfeit his lien upon the ship, or be deprived of any 


remedy for the recovery of his wages, to which he would 
otherwise have been entitled; and every stipulation in any 
agreement inconsistent with any provision of this Act, and 
every stipulation by which any seaman consents to abandon 
his right to wages in the case of the loss of the ship, or to 
abandon any right which he may have or obtain in the 
nature of salvage, shall be wholly inoperative.” By section 
18 of the Merchant Shipping Acts Amendment Act, 25 & 
26 Vict. c. 63, the case of seamen belonging to any ship 
which, according to the terms of the agreement is to be 
employed on salvage services, is exempted from the operation 
of the 182nd section of the earlier Act, but in other respects 
that section is in full operation, and any agreement made 
in contravention of the terms of that section, absolutely 
void. 

Now assuming any custom to be established in point of 
fact, the way in which it operates upon contracts is to sup- 
pose it incorporated in the contracts, and in the present case 
we must suppose that if there had been written articles 
entered into, that one stipulation would have been this, 
“that in the event of the lugger being lost, the value of 
the lugger shall be deducted from the gross earnings in the 
making up of the voyage.” And from what was stated at 
the trial, I conelude that as a general rule the value 
of a fishing lugger would, if deducted from the 
gross earnings absorb the whole of them; in other 
words, would cause a forfeiture of the whole of the crew’s 
earnings or wages: If so it is clear that the 
stipulations I have supposed inserted in the articles 
would be void, as being in contravention of the terms 
of the 182nd section of the Merchant Shipping Act, 
1854. And if so, a custom which it is contended 
governs all agreements between the owners and crews 
of fishing luggers, and has the same effect as the 
stipulation I have supposed to be inserted in written articles 
between an owner and crew, is equally opposed to the 
terms and spirit of the above section of the Merchant Shipp- 
ing Act, and must be held to be equally void and inopera- 
tive, and I therefore am of opinion that the custom set up 
in the presert case is void in law, and the judgment of the 
Court must be for the plaintiff. 

Judgment for plaintiff, with costs. 








APPOINTMENTS. 


Mr. Witu1aM Henry Cooke, Q.C., Judge of the Norfolk 
County Courts, has been appointed a Magistrate for the 
county, and took the oaths and his seat, at Norwich, on the 
22nd of March. Mr. Cooke was called to the Bar at the 
Inner Temple in June, 1837, and formerly went the Oxford 
Circuit. On the death of Mr. Serjeant Manning, in 1867, 
Mr. Cooke was appointed Recorder of Oxford, and Judge of 
the Norfolk County Courts (Circuit No. 32). 


Mr. Epwarp WI.1AM Cox, serjeant-at-law, has been ap- 
pointed Deputy-Assistant Judge at the Middlesex Sessions, 
in succession to the late Mr. Joseph Payne. Mr. Serjeant 
Cox was called to the bar at the Middle Temple in May, 
1843, and became a serjeant-at-law in May, 1868. He 
belonged to the Western Circuit. He was recorder of 
Helston and Falmouth from 1857, till June, 1868, when he 
was appointed Recorder of Portsmouth. 


Mr. Joun James Hearn Sart, barrister-at-law, of the 
Midland Circuit, has been appointed Recorder of Newark- 
on-Trent, in succession to Mr. 8. B. Bristowe, who has 
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resigned on being elected M.P. for that borough. Mr. 
Saint was called to the bar at the Inner Temple in May, 
1854, and practises on the Midland Circuit, and at the War- 
wick, Coventry, and Birmingham Sessions. 


Mr. Pavi Ocravivs Hayruorne Reep, solicitor, of 
Bridgwater, Somersetshire, has been appointed coroner for 
that borough, in the room of Mr. J. Poole, deceased. Mr. 
Reed, who was certificated as a solicitor in Trinity Term, 
1849, has for some years been deputy-coroner of Bridg- 
water. 


Mr. Tuomas Henry ALDERTON, solicitor, of 97, Edgware- 
road, has been appointed a London Commissioner to ad- 
minister oaths in Chancery. 


Mr. J AMES WALKINS, solicitor, of Bolton, Lancashire, has 
been appointed a Perpetual Commissioner for taking the 
acknowledgments of deeds to be executed by married women. 


Mr. Henry Srantty WHat ey, solicitor, of Blackburn, 
Lancashire, has been appointed a Commissioner for taking 
affidavits in the Courts of Queen’s Bench, Common Pleas, 
and Exchequer. 


Mr. Henry Dent Hinricu, of Bedford, has been ap- 
pointed by the Lord Chancellor a Commissioner to Ad- 
minister Oaths in Chancery in England. 








GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


AmALGAmaATIONS oF Lire InsuRANcE CoMPANIEs. 

Sir,—I have just seen a pamphlet entitled “ Life Assur- 
ance Companies and their Amalgamations ” by a Solicitor, 
in which the author does me the honour to reply to the 
remarks contained in my letter published in your number 
of the 5th of February last. e states in a note at foot 
of the first page, that the principal part of the substance 
of his observations are contained in a letter written by him 
in answer to my said letter, and published in your Journal 
on the 5th of March. That letter unfortunately escaped 
my notice ; otherwise I should have adverted to it in the 
letter of mine which last week you kindly inserted, with 
reference to the same subject. The writer of the pamphlet 
has, from a policyholder’s point of view, offered some very 
pertinent observations. After stating the decision in favour 
of the annuitant in the Fumily Endowment case, he asks 
(p. 1) :—Is there any difference in the case of a policyholder 
who has not entered into any new contract, and has paid 
his premiums to another company by direction of the com-, 
pany with which he contracted withont any intimation from 
either company that it was intended that such payment 
should release the company contracting with him from their 
engagement? This question, assuming, as it does, that the 
policyholder has 9¢ entered into any fresh contract, almost 
invites an answer in the affirmative ; but even conceding 
the absence of any novation in the case to which he refers, 
I still maintain that, owing to the pecnliar nature of the 
contract of insurance, which requires the performance of 
a periodical act on the }.rt of the assured, in order to keep 
the policy alive, a diction by the insurers to pay the 
annual premium to another company, unless within the 
powers conferred by the deed, will not, as against the 
former company, prevent a lapse. The decision in the 
Family Endowment case applies solely to the case of the 
transfer of an existing liability, where no further act re- 
mained to be done on the part of the creditor in order to 
complete his demand. The Lord Chancellor observes in 
his judgment on the fact that the annuitant had made xo 
payment to the new company. Much difficulty, in point 
of classification, will arise in these cases, owing to the great 
diversity of the clauses of the deeds of settlement of each 
company, more especially those, if any exist, which —— 
nise or regulate the power of dissolution, transfer, or amal- 
gamation. 

In regard to these powers, insurance companies may be 
divided into two classes, namely, those which have power 
to amalgamate with orto transfer their capital and liabilities 
to other companies; and those which have no such powers, 
With regard to the firmer class, I submit that, as regards 
all policies current at the date of the amalgamation, pro- 
vided the powers conferred upon the company have been 
strictly pursued, the policyholder will be, by virtue of the 
original contract, transferred to the new body, whether he 








likes it or not. For tkis proposition I cite Re Waterloo As- 
surance Company, Ee parte Carr (33 Beav. 542). In fact, 
the trite, but often forgotten, advice to those about to in- 
sure, to read over thet; policies, seems peculiarly appropriate 
when we consider that one of the contracting parties is a 
quasi-corporate body, which is entirely governed by its 
articles of association, which are expressly or impliedly in- 
corporated by reference into every policy which it issues 
My former letter, which the “Solicitor” has noticed, 
chiefly refers to the bettez class of companies, which have no 
amalgamative powers, and which class, for the purpose of 
my argument include, of course, those which, in amalga- 
mating, do not pursue such powers as they may possess. 
With reference to such I again respectfully reiterate the 
proposition I have already asserted, namely, that such 
amalgamations being ultra vires, and therefore void, all ar- 
rangements founded thereon, including the appointment ot 
the transferees, as their agents, receivers and paymasters, 
are equally void; and the recent decision of Vice-Chancellor 
Stuart in Re Empire Assurance Company, Ex parte Challis 
and Others, answers the difficulty suggested by the “ Soli- 
citor,” showing, as if does, that want of power to sell will 
invalidate a transfer, notwithstanding that the purchasing 
company had authority to buy. This “new point,” for 
which the “ Solicitor”’ gives me the credit of starting, he en- 
counters, on the ground, as I understand him, of the com- 
pany being as it were estopped from disputing the validity 
of the payment, in consequence of their obligation, upon 
their dissolution, to make a proper provision for meeting 
their engagements. But I need hardly say that a dissolu- 
tion and an amalgamation with another company are very 
different things. The judgment of Cockburn, C.J., in King 
v. The Accumulative Life Fund and General Assurance Com- 
pany (3 C. B. N.S. 151, 6 W. R. 12), clearly points out the 
distinction, and shows that an amalgamation is ttre vires 
and void when effected under colour of a power to wind up 
the company. 

The obvious remedy of the policy-holder in such a case, if 
he declines to be transferred, is to claim the full value of his 
policy. The other objection taken by the “ Solicitor” to my 
“new point” is that the assenting shareholders at least, if 
not the company, would be bound. I do not at present stop 
to consider if such would be the case. It is enough for my 
argument that the company, as such, would not be concluded 
by such payments. Many of the members of the company 
are probably under legal disability, and the estates of de- 
ceased members, if any such there be, are also contributories. 
It would be most unjust that these should be made liable in 
the events above alluded to. The “ Solicitor” cites the case 
of King v. The Accumulative, &c..a8 conclusive against me 
on the question of the right of action of the dissenting 
policy-holder against the company which transfers its busi- 
ness. 1| think that all it actually decides is that there is no 
express or implied contract by the company with the policy- 
holder that they will retain in their own hands their capital, 
and not part therewith; and that an action on a quia 
timet principle was not maintainable against the com- 
pany; but it does not determine that the policyholder 
might not treat the act of the company in refusing 
to accept the annual premium as such a deliberate abandon- 
ment of the contract as to entitle him forthwith to sue for 
damages. (See Coot v. Ambergate Railway Company, 17 
Q. B. Rep. 127.) As to the option I have given him of 
restraining the company by injunction, or at least of putting 
them under terms, he objects on the grounds of the pro- 
bability that the arrangement will have been completed and 
the assets handed over before the matter reaches the ears of 
the creditor. But this does not apply to transactions of this 
sort, more or indeed nearly so much, as to many other 
grievances where an injunction is the apprepriate remedy. 
Amalgamations are always heard of on ’Change, and even 
if one should have been so skilfully arranged as to have 
been concealed at the time from the policyholder, he will 
hear of it quite early enough to have the assets, if any, im- 
pounded for his claim. In thus offering my reasons, from 
the shareholder’s point of view, as against that of the 
policyholder, I do not seek to discuss the important question 
as to what may be the hability of directors promoting or 
concurring in these said amalgamations. 1 would only re- 
mark that many of the concluding observations of the “ Soli- 
citor ’ would be more appropriate if confined to the acts of 
the governing bodies of the companies instead of being 
levelled against the shareholers at large. 


March 31. A BarrisTER. 
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Tue Lrisure Hour. 
The editor of the Leisure Hour sends to the editor of the 
Solicitors’ Journal the part for April; at page 257 is a note 
on lawyers’ charges. The criticisms on the article in the 
February Leisure Hour were in some points quite just, and 
the editor has expressed his regret that the article was ad- 
mitted in the form in which it appeared. 
The contributor to the Solicitors’ Journal is mistaken in 
supposing the Leisure Hour to be a magazine for “ Sunday 
reading in the nursery "—at least his ideas of such reading 
must differ from the general opinion of the press, as shown in 
the enclosed extracts. The editor of the Leisure Hour will take 
every opportunity of making reparation for the wrong 
caused by the too indiscriminating tone of the first article. 
He is obliged to the editor of the Solicitors’ Journal and to 
private correspondents for bringing the point before him. 
56, Paternoster-row, April 5. 





County Vorine. 

Sir,—A lady who is the owner of a house held for a long 
term and worth upwards of £80 per annum wishes to be 
rated for the relief of the poor in respect of it, but would 
like so to deal with the property as to give two of her sons 
a vote for the county. Can any of your readers suggest a 
method of effecting the desired object ? The clause as to the 
lodger franchise is inapplicable. IGNORAMUS. 





Sir,—The Attorneys’ and Solicitors’ Remuneration Bill 
is now in committee, and I think it high time that attor- 
neys and solicitors should be protected as well as clients. 
It often costs £1,000, and seldom less than £500 before an 
attorney is fit to practice, and then he has to wait for busi- 
ness, The examination also is one which requires the 
education of a gentleman, and yet the profitable part of the 
profession is intruded upon by persons who have been 
clerks in attorneys’ offices, then start as law agents, accoun- 
tants, auctioneers, and now liquidators. In cities as well as 
every country town in England are to be found as many as 
one to four who ply like a cabby for hire, in case of illness 
to make a will, or death to assist in proving, passing the 
residuary and succession duty accounts, holding auctions, 
and in case they are referred to a solicitor, then these para- 
sitical lawyers employ the same attorney. There is no 
responsibility against the use of forged stamps, 
although I never knew any ; wills are made, often no execu- 
tor named, and which is difficult to comprehend, yet they 
pass, and there are those who pride themselves, and persons 
of property and position teo, that their law business is done 
without an attorney. If it was made penal to charge di- 
rectly or indirectly for preparing these documents, or the 
party could at any time after recover back any fees paid, 
this would be a great check. ‘The auctioneer is protected 
by the Excise for his £10 certificate or license, but we have 
no protection whatever for our £6. All probates ought to 
pass through the hands of un attorney, and it is to be feared 
that parties prove at the court for less and avoid the stamp 
as well as the attorney. Residuary accounts ought to be 
attested by an attorney and declared, as well as succession. 

Ottery, Devon. 





Sir,— Will you, or one of your readers, inform me what 
are the necessary subjects to take up in an examination for 
a B.A. degree at London University; or, if this informa- 
tion is contained in the‘London University Calendar, where 
and at what price that publication may be obtained ? 

An ArtIcLED CLERK. 








J. J. Wright, a, coloured man, who sits in the General 
Assembly as senator from Beaufort county. was elected yester- 
day Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of this State. 
Wright was born in Pennsylvania, graduated at the Lancasterian 
University in New York, studied law for two years at Mont- 
rose, Pa,, and was admitted to the bar in Susquehana county, 
being the first coloured man admitted to practice in Pennsyl- 
vania. In 1865 he came South, and was made legal adviser 
of the South Carolina freedmen. He was a delegate to the 
reconstruction convention, and was afterward elected to the 
State senate. Wright is quiet, well-behaved and decidedly 
intelligent, but neither his decency nor his little knowledge 
of the law caused his election tothe highest judicial position 
in the State. He was elected solely and simply because he is a 


PARLIAMENT AND LEGISLATION, 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

April 1.—Bankrupicy Law Amendment (Ireland) Bill..-. 
The Marquis of Clanricarde laid on the table a bill, the 
object of which was to place non-traders in the same cate- 
gory as traders. The bill was read a first time, and its se- 
cond reading was fixed for the 2nd of May. 

Peace Preservation (Ireland) Biil.—On the motion of Earl 
Granville, their Lordships agreed not to insist upon their 
amendment to which the Commons had refused to assent. 

Their Lordships rose at twenty-five minutes past five. 


April 4.—The following bills received the Royal assent: — 
The Peace Preservation (Ireland), Mutiny, Marine Mutiny, 
and Coinage Bills, ¢ 

The Owen’s College Extension Bill was read a third time 
and passed. 

Revision and Uniformity of Sentences,—Lord Penzance 
moved for a return of the criminal sentences remitted, re. 
duced, or varied by the Crown under the advice of the 
Home Secretary during the last three years, distinguishing 
the cases in which the ground of interference was the sup- 
posed innocence of the parties, the severity of the sentence, 
or other causes. In doing so, he dwelt at length upon the 
defects of the existing system, particularly the uncertainty 
and the absence of publicity of the action of the Home 
Secretary. He recommended the constitution of a Court of 
Appeal, consisting of common law judges or ex-judges, or 
members of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, as 
well as the Home Secretary, who should revise sentences. 
After some remarks from Lord Morley, the Duke of Rich- 
mond, Lord Lyveden, and the Lord Chancellor, the motion 
was withdrawn. 


April 5.—The Ecclesiastical Patronage Transfer Bill was 
read a second time on the motion of Lord Lyttelton. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
April 1.—Mr. Charley gave notice that on the 29th instant 
he would call attention to the recent appointment of Mr. 
Lowry, Q.C., to a court at Manchester, and put a question 
to the Government on the subject. : 
Peace Preservation (Ireland) Bill.—On the motion of Mr. 
Gladstone, the Lords’ amendments were agreed to with one 
exception, which, as affecting a matter of taxation and 
therefore the privileges of the Commons, was rejected. 
The Irish Land Bill was then resumed in committee and 
the following amerdment, to be inserted at the commence- 
ment of clause 2, in accordance with Mr. Gladstone’s pro- 
posal on the previous evening, was adopted :—“ Tf, in the 
case of any holding not situate within the province of Ulster, 
it shall appear that a usage prevails which in all essential parti- 
culars corresponds with the Ulster tenantright custom, it shall, 
in like manner, and subject to the like conditions, be deemed 
legal, and shall be enforced in manner provided by this Act. 
—Sir J. Gray then proposed to insert all the remainder of the 
clause. Upon this much discussion took place. —Mr. Glad- 
stone said the intention of the words which had been adopted 
was to apply the whole body of clause 1 to the case of the Ul- 
ster tenant right custom if found to exist in its essential par- 
tieulars out of Ulster. They proposed to find a much 
simpler substitute for clause 2, by two alterations in clause 
6, which he would state to the committee when they arrived 
at the clause. The amendment was agreed to. It wasthen 
put thatthe clause as amended should stand part of the bill, and 
the clause as amended was negatived.—Upon clause 3, pro- 
viding for compensation in the absence of custom, Tr. 
Downing proposed an amendment defining a minimum of 
compensation.—Mr. C. Fortescue opposed the amendment, 
which was withdrawn.—Mr. Walpole objected to the clause. 
—The Solicitor-General for Ireland proposed the addition 
of words, made necessary by the option given under the 
first clause to a tenant to give up his right under the Ulster 
custom, for the purpose of claiming under the subsequent 
sections. Ifclause 3 remained as it was it might be held to 
bar the power given to the Ulster tenant to come in under 
the subsequent compensation clauses. The amendment was 
eed to.—Mr. Corrance said this clause, providing astit 
did for compensation in the absence of custom, contained 
what he might call the major proposition of the 
bill. What was the reason for it? It was not Fenianism, 





coloured man.—Charleston (U.S.) News. 


for the landlords were not implicated in that; nor was it 
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+he number of evictions, for nine-tenths of them took place 

in consequence ofthe non-payment of rent. What had the 
landlords done to be subjected to this clause They would 
be told that they had not improved as they ought. But 
look at the difficulties they had been under. By this clause 
they were creating a new tenant right, while by other 
clauses they had provided for the gradual extinction of the 
Ulster tenant right custom. The clause assumed a right of 
occupation, but he denied that there was any such right. 
They ought to define what was disturbance. He moved to 
leave out the words, “disturbed in his holding by act of 
the,’’ in order to insert the words, ‘evicted by, or conse- 
quent upon notice to quit from landlord.”—Colonel Bartte- 
lot thought they ought to have some clearer definition of 
what disturbance by the landlord was.— Mr. Synan said the 

effect of this amendment would be to deprive nine-tenths of 
the tenants of compensation.—Mr. Bruen said some sort of 
definition should by given of ‘disturbance’ by the 
landlord.—_Mr. Gladstone said that his objection to the 
amendment was that it did not define the word disturbance at 
all, though it professed to do so. So far from being a 
word unknown to the law, it was perfectly known, and had 
been referred to in former Acts. He also objected to the 

amendment on account of its vagueness, The purport of 
the motion was to lay down the principle that on the termi- 
nation of a lease there would be no notice to quit, so that 
a lease for a year and a day would bar eviction. It was 
simply the destruction of the bill. The House never would 
consent that when a tenancy from year to year would give 
the tenant a claim for compensation under eviction a lease 
for a year and a day would not.—Mr. Hunt thought that 
there ought to be a definition of the word disturbance. 
—Mr. Gladstone said that the Solicitor-General 
thought it better to give an interpretation to the word 
tenant rather than to define the word disturbance.—Mr. 
Headlam was of opinion that a tenant was bound to give up 
peaceable possession of premises held under lease at its ex- 
piration.—Lord J. Manners said that they were legislating 
for Ireland on the assumption that the tenants were the 
most ignorant as well as helpless of people. In point of 
fact if they were offered leases of a year anda day they 
would not accept them.—The Solicitor-General for Ireland 
said that the scope and object of the bill was to give com- 
pensation at the expiration of the lease. If theamendment was 
accepted it would deal a death-blow to the bill. It was 
necessary to legislate for Irish tenantry in a different 
manner to that in which they did for English tenants; and 
he mentioned « case in which a large estate in the west of 
Ireland was held by the tenants for a year certain, and on 
its being disputed a stamped agreement with every tenant 

was produced.—Dr. Ball said that it was absolutely neces- 
sary to define the word disturbance. He asked whether an 
assignment was adisturbance or not. There should be a 
definition of disturbance declaring that neither assignment 
without leave nor eviction on the expiry of a lease was such 
disturbance.—Colonel W. Patten also thought a definition 

of the word desirable——Mr. Herbert asked who was to have 
the compensation when the tenants were put on the land 
by a middleman.—Mr. Jessel considered that the amend- 

ment was wholly inconsistent with the general principle of 


the bill.—Mr. Gladston: reminded the committee that the | 


two questions of defi:..ion of the word disturbance, and 
compensation to the te:iant disturbed, were wholly distinct. 
The first was a proper subject of consideration, but what 
the hon. gentleman opposite wanted was that compensation 
should only be given in cases where a tenant had received 
notice to quit, to which the Government could not consent. 
—Mr. Corrance then withdrew the amendment on the under- 
standing that Mr. Headlam’s would be persevered in.— 
Mr. W. Shaw then moved an amendment providing that 
the notice of disturbance signed by the landlord should con- 
tain full reasons for it, and that the compensation should 
include the value of the reclamation of land and the build- 
.ngs and improvements as wellas inexhausted manure and til- 
‘age, the amount to be in the discretion of the judge. He eon- 
tended that great care should be taken in the selection of 
the judges of the new land courts.—Mr. C. Fortescue opposed 
the amendment on the ground that any directions to the 
judge in respect to the assessment of damages were unneces- 
sary. and that the reasons of the landlord for disturbing 
the tenant must be given to the court, so that it was un- 
necessary to give them in the notice. The clause consti- 
tuting the court gave the fullest powers to deal with the 
whole question.—Sir P. O’Brien urged on the government 
the propriety of constituting the new courts in such a 








manner that they should be presided over by accomplished 
judges at adequate salaries, so that they might obtain the 
confidence of the people—Mr. Bruen eoncurred.—Mr. 
Brewer said that the subject of the constitution of the courts 
would be discussed in another elause.—Mr. M‘C. —— 
said that the persons who were to be selected under the 
to fill the office of judges would be fully competent to the 
performance of tke duties. —The amendment was withdrawn. 
—Mr. C. Fortescue then moved an amendment in line one 
of the clause, the object of which was to effect entirely that 
which had only been partially effected by the bill as 
originally framed, namely, the separation of the question of 
compensation for improvements other than permanent im- 
provements from that of damages for eviction or loss sus- 
tained on quitting the holding.—Dr. Ball said that the pro- 
posal of the Chief Secretary was one to alter the original 
plan of the bill as regarded compensation. The effect of the 
amendment would be to give the tenant a right to damages 
for the simple act of eviction, however legal or just it might 
be; and he considered that the committee had a right to 
complain of a new principle of this important character 
being introduced into the bill in the shape of an amendment. 
If they once admitted this principle they could not suppose 
that it would be confined to Ireland. If it be contended 
that the principle is abstractedly a right one, why should 
not the tenants of England and Scotland have the benefit 
of it? The bill had been very elaborately framed, and 
every point well weighed, and yet the principle now em- 
bodied in the amendment was not contemplated at the time 
when the measure was prepared. He trusted that the 
amendmert, which was pregnant with very serious conse- 
quences, would be rejected by -the committee.— Mr. Glad- 
stone denied that there was the smallest reason to complain 
of the conduct of the Government in proposing this amend- 
ment. It was nota new principle. The Government had 
never admitted the construction put upon the bill by the 
right honourable gentleman, but they had, as they were en- 
titled to do, put their own meaning on their own bill, and 
it was rather hard upon the Government that the right hon. 
gentleman should complain that they had been guilty of 
some breach of faith. He (Mr. Gladstone) must entirely 
disclaim the notion that the Government had introduced a 
new principle into the bill. He had stated on the second 
reading that he thought sufficient ground had been shown 
for effecting a more complete separation between compen- 
sation for improvements and damages for simple eviction. 
With regard to the effect that this enactment was to have 
upon the rights of property and upon the relative rights of 
rich and poor, that was a matter which, he dared say, the 
committee would have to consider when they got a little 
further into the discussion ; but one thing he would 
say, and it was this, that when they talked in 
that House of the rights of rich and poor, let 
them remember that they were in an assembly in which 
the poor were not represented. It was an assembly in 
which poor men were not contained, and which, having for 
600 years had under its charge legislation for Ireland, had, 
by the manner in which that legislation had been conducted, 
presented to them the state of things which they now found 
in Ireland. It would be to the convenience of the com- 
mittee if the amendment were accepted as a verbal amend- 
ment, as it had no connection with the substantial changes 
in the bill. The right hon. member for Bucks had an 
amendment proposing compensation in certain cases; the 
Secretary for Ireland proposed compensation in certain other 
cases; and on these two amendments the question of prin- 
ciple could be decided.—Mr. Disraeli said that if the 
amendment was to be taken as ;merely technieal, the Secre- 
tary for Ireland had misled them by stating that it was to 
be the preliminary to important changes. The clause 
originally proposed a sliding scale of compensation, and the 
most important point in it was that there was to be no com- 
pensation for eviction on termination of lease. Now the 
right hon. gentleman introduced an entirely new scale, and 
thus justified the observations of his right hon. friend the 
member for Dublin University.-Sir R. Palmer aceepted 
the amendment as merely verbal, and not affecting the 
principle. He therefore deprecated taking any division on 
the amendment.—Mr. Hardy understood that if the amend- 
ment was now taken as verbal, the amendment of the mem- 
ber for Bucks should have precedence on Monday evening. 
The amendment was agreed to. 

April 4.—The Jrish Land Bill was resumed in commit- 
tee at clause 3,and Mr. Disraeli moved an amendment, 
limiting compensation to unexhausted improvements and 
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interruption in any course of husbandry suited to the hold- 
ing, excluding altogether damages for simple determina- 
tion of tenancy. He said he was compelled to lead the 
opposition to this part of the clause by the changes made 
in the bill since it got into committee—the extension of the 
Ulster tenant-right all over Ireland, the dropping of clause 
16, which would have ae the landlords power to bar- 
gain themselves out of the bill by a thirty-one years’ 
lease, and the proposed declaration that the simple termi- 
nation of a tenancy demands compensation. He was 
ready to give all that justice required—viz., compensation 
for improvements ; and he would extend it to interruption 
of a course of agriculture. But the idea of the Govern- 
ment to compensate for disturbance without reference to 
these points would give every tenant a contingent remain- 
der to one-third of the freehold. It was opposed to the 
esscntial principles of our legislation, it was unjustified b 
the necessities of Ireland, and would not satisfy the tenant 
farmers.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer denied that 
there had been any change in the principle of the clause. 
It had always recognised compensation for disturbance, 
though originally it was mixed up with improvements, which 
had been found inconvenient. The legal right of the land- 
lord to disturb was not ignored, but it was treated as a 
right liable to abuse, the unchecked exercise of which was 
a standing danger to Ireland, and raised the bitterest feel- 
ings between landlords and tenants. So far from being an 
invasion of the rights of property the clause would render 
property more secure and valuable-—Mr. Hardy enforced 
Mr. Disraeli’s charge that the clause had beert essentially 
changed by making the termination of tenancy alone a sub- 
ject for damages.—Sir Roundell Palmer said he could not 
vote for Mr. Disraeli's amendment. He agreed with Mr. 
Disraeli that the bill had been considerably altered in com- 
mittee, and he acknowledged that he had not originally 
understood that a tenant on giving up his land at the end 
of his lease was to be compensated for the surrender. As 
to the prospective effects of the clause, and, with regard to 
the last, he maintained that it involved an interference with 
the freedom of contract which could only be justified by 
extreme necessity. But no necessity had been shown which 
could apply to holdings above a certain value or to bond 
Jide leases for a definite duration—say, for seven years. If 
the consideration of improvements was to be eliminated, he 
held that the scale of damages was enormous, and he 
showed how it would complicate the working of the equities 
clause. The proposed removal of clause 16, enabling the 
landlord to cover himself by a thirty-one years’ lease, he 
censured.—Mr. Chichester Fortescue vindicated the Govern- 
ment from the charge of having suddenly changed the 

rinciple of the clause, though he admitted that it had been 
iberalised, and a larger discretion had been given to the 
court.—Mr. C. S. Read argued that the principle once 
established must be extended.—Mr. C. Buxton discussed 
the principle of the bill, which he described rather as a 
vindication than a violation of the rights of property.—Mr. 
Brodrick, Sir P. O’Brien, Mr. Kavanagh, Mr. H. Matthews, 
Mr. Wm. Fowler, Mr. Bruen, Mr. Maguire, and Mr. Gold- 
ney, also spoke.—Mr. Gladstone, stated that in place of 
clause 16 (the thirty-one years’ clause) he would propose to 
permit the landlord to give the tenant the right of disposing 
of his interest ; and also that, in order to mark the excep- 
tional character of the suspension of free contracts, that parti- 
eular clause would be limited to twenty years, and there- 
after until Parliament should otherwise determine. The 
amendment was directed against the bill as it originally 
stood. It sought to break down one of the three great 
pillars of the bill, without which it would be a miserable 
ruib, viz., the principle that causeless eviction was a loss to 
the tenant, and ought to be laden with a charge 80 as to pre- 
vent the landlord from resorting to it. The loss to the 
tenant was the loss of his livelihood—the choice offered him 
“between America and the workhouse’’—for which the 
clause laid down that he ought to be compensated —Mr. 
Disraeli having replied, the amendment was negatived by 
a majority of 76, the numbers being 296 to 220. 


April 5.—Bridgwater and Beverley.—The Attorney- 
General gave notice that on Friday next he would move for 
leave to introduce a bill to disfranchise the boroughs of 
Bridgwater and Beverley. 

The Irish Land Bill was resumed in Committee at clause 
%.—Mr. Gladstone moved an amendment which he said 
would have no effect whatever in altering the intention of 
the framers of the bill, but would serve to clear up certain 


'‘ doubts which had been raised by the member for Richmond. 
The amendment, as it stood on the notice paper, was after 
' **compensation” to insert ‘‘for the loss sustained by 
| him in quitting his holding.” He Pa to amend those 
' words as follows :—“For the loss which the Court shall 
' find to have been sustained by him in quitting his hold- 
ing.” These words would, he thought, show that it was to 
be a matter of judicial cognisance.—Mr. Chaplin said that 
an impression seemed to have sprung up in favour of putting 
aside all English expression of opinion on this question. 
He protested altogether against a dictum of that sort; and 
he must say that, having regard to the application of Irish 
views and customs in Ireland, the conclusion was irresistibly 
forced upon him that if English views and customs had been 
adopted a little more in Ireland, that country would have 
been in a more fortunate condition. With regard to the 
question before the Committee, they were entitled to a much 
more explicit explanation than had been yet given of the 
nature of the loss to be compensated. For improvements, 
for interruption in a course of husbandry, for loss and in- 
convenience in changing from a farm, he would compensate 
liberally ; but he could not conceive a more monstrous pro- 
position than to compel a man to pay for the non-continn- 
ance of that privilege which had in the first instance 
emanated from himself.—Mr. Walter said that although 
the words now proposed improved the amendment, they did 
not obviate the objection which he entertained to it. He 
objected to the amendment because the Government pro- 
posed to make an advance upon the scale of damages as it 
originally stood in the bill.—Lord J. Manners contended 
that the amendments which had been introduced were 
hostile to English and Scotch notions of common sense.— 
Mr. Osborne said that the principle of the clause was, that 
the tenant should have compensation for disturbance in his 
holding; and a most important principle it was. He con- 
tended that the bill was not only necessary but inevitable, 
and that it would not beof the slightest use to Ireland without 
the disturbance clause. They talked of introducing English 
systems and English customs into Ireland, but he believed 
that the Irish customs were much better suited, and that 
all that was necessary to introduee from England was a 
little more English money. They wanted protection for 
the small landholder, and in that belief he supported the 
bill, and especially the clause then before the Committee.— 
Dr. Ball said that, although the bill originally spoke of 
damages for evictions, alterations of principles had been 
made by the recent Government amendments. When they 
at aang compensation to the tenant for loss on quitting a 
olding, and appended to the proposition a sliding scale of 
compensation, it might be understood as an intimation to 
the judge to take that scale as the standard of damages for 
eviction, but the intention was now made clear by the 
words ‘‘which shall be determined by the court to have 
been sustained by the tenant on quitting his holding.” 
The objection of principle, however, remained, and he could 
not consent to any proposal which would give damages for 
eviction.—Mr. W. H. Gregory supported the clause because 
it contained the principle of compensation for arbitrary 
eviction, and if that were omitted they might as well throw 
the bill into the fire.—Mr. Delahunty looked upon the prin- 
ciple of compensation for disturbance of tenants at will as 
the vital part of the measure.—Mr. C. Fortescue said the 
member for Dublin University admitted that the Govern- 
ment had from the first intended to provide compensation 
for loss of occupation to the Irish tenant, independent of 
the question of improvement. ‘The Government were of 
opinion that in the present exceptional ond dangerous con- 
dition of Ireland, a mere system of compensation for im- 
Nee I could not meet the necessities of the case. —Mr. 
enley thought they had reason to complain of the difficulty 
the Government had placed them in.—Sir. G. Colthurst con- 
sidered that the amendments introduced by the Government 
into the bill had completely changed its character, by giving 
compensation for occupancy apart from compensation for 
improvements, and by the omission of the 16th clause.— 
Colonel Barttelot asked for a specific declaration on the part 
of the Government why they had put this provision on the 
paper. He looked upon the clause as a direct interference 
with property.—-Mr. Saunderson said the plan of the Govern- 
ment, which was called a novel one, was old enough in 
Ulster. If they took out the principle of compensation for 
loss of occupancy, the bill would have no value for the ma- 
jority of the Irish people.—Mr. Gladstone defended the 





clause as amended, which was opposed by Mr. Hardy.— 
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Mr. Moore, Sir G. Jenkinson and Colonel S. Kent having ) 
ken, the amendment was carried by a majority of 111, 
the numbers being 298 to 182.—Mr. Corrance moved an 
amendment, limiting the compensation for disturbance to 
five years’ rent, and making it apply only to tenements 
rateable at not exceeding £15.—Mr. C. Fortescue objeeted 
that the amendment was premature, and should be discussed 
when the scale came under consideration. On the merits 
he thought that the amendment too much restricted the 
compensation. The amendment was withdrawn. 

The Survey of Great Britain, §c., Bill was read a third time 
and passed. 

The Payment of Members.—Mr. P. A. Taylor moved for 
leave to bring in a bill to restore the ancient constitutional 
custom of the payment of members of Parliament. The 
motion was opposed by Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Hibbert, Mr. 
Cross, and Lord Bury, and on a division was lost by a ma- 
jority of 187, the numbers being 211 to 24. 


April 6.—The second reading of the Site for Places of Wor- 
ship Bil? was moved by Mr. O. Morgan. After a debate, in 
which Mr. Richards, Mr. G. Gregory, Mr. Hardy, Mr. 
Bruce, Mr. Hinde Palmer, Mr. Horsman, Mr. Candlish, 
Mr. Henley, Mr. B. Hope, Mr. Mowbray, Mr. Newdegate, 
Mr. S. Hill, Mr. Liddell, Sir J. Hanmer, and Mr. Pease 
took part, the bill was read a second time. 

The Jurors’ Bill was read a second time. 

The second reading of the Summary Conviction Bill was 
moved by Mr. Denman. But being opposed, the bill was 
withdrawn. 

The Attorneys’ and Solicitors’ Remuneration Bill was re- | 
sumed in committee at clause 7, relating to a solictor’s lien 
on his client’s deed.—Sir J. Trelawny strongly opposed the 
clause.—Mr. G. pry pointed out that the client had a 
very easy method of displacing his solicitor’s lien.—After a 
few words from Mr. Dickinson and Mr. M. Chambers, the 
Solicitor-General suggested that as the clause in its present 
shape was not one that ought to pass, it should now be 
negatived in order that another clause, which would require 
very careful wording, might be brought up at a later stage. 
The clause was negatived accordingly. Clause 9 was 
agreed to, with several verbal amendments. 








OBITUARY. 


MR. J. G. N. DARBY. 

The death of Jonathan George Norton Darby, Esq., 
barrister-at-law, of the Home Circuit, took place at his 
London residence, Westbourne-park-road, on the 17th 
March. He was born in 1829, and was called to the bar at 
Lincoln’s-inn in June, 1854, and practised as an equity 
draughtsman and conveyancer, on the Home Circuit, and 
also at the various sessions held in the county of Sussex. 





MR. J. T. GRAVES. 

We have to record the death of John Thomas Graves, 
Ea barrister-at-law, who had recently resigaed the office 
of Poor Law Inspector, which took place on the 29th 
March, at his residence, Thirlestane Lodge, Cheltenham. 
He was born in 1806, and was called to the bar at the 
Inner Temple in June, 1831, and in 1846 was appointed 
a Poor Law Inspector. 


MAJOR HENRY COPPOCK. 

The death of Major Henry Coppock, solicitor, town clerk 
of Stockport, and clerk to the magistrates of that borough, 
took place suddenly on the 26th March, at his residence, 
Dar Bank House. He was born on the 3lst March, 1806, 
and had therefore nearly completed his sixty-fourth year. 
Mr. Coppock was appointed clerk to the Stockport Board 
of Guardians in 1827, soon after obtaining his attorney's 
certificate. In 1835, on the passing of the Municipal Cor- 

rations Act, he was selected to be the first town clerk of 

tockport, and continued in that office till November, 1848, 
when he was ejected by a small majority. In 1841 he was 
nominated clerk to the old Court of Requests, and in 1847 
received the appointment of Registrar to the Stockport 
County Court. In 1864 Mr. Coppock was re-elected town 
clerk, which office has become vacant by his death. 














Three women have lately been appointed justices of the peace 
in Wyoming Territory. 


' deserved to be. 





SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS 


THE JURIDICAL SOCIETY. 


The anniversary meeting of this society was held on the 
30th ult., at its rooms, St. Martin’s-place, Trafalgar-square ; 
Lord Westbury in the chair. 

The Chairman expressed his regret that the society was 
about to lose the services of its hon. secretaries, Mr. C. H 
Hopwoed and Mr. W. Stebbing, and announced that their 
places would be supplied by Mr. H.R. Droop and Mr. A. C, 
Humphreys. He also proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. C. 
Clark, treasurer, and the retiring secretaries, which was 
unanimously carried. The names of Mr. Hopwood and Mr, 
Stebbing were added, among others, to the list of the 
council of the society. 

The CHAIRMAN then rose, amid cheers, to deliver the 
annual address. He said that it was not without a remon- 
strance he had consented to preside on the present occasion, 
inasmuch as he desired the duty should devolve upon his 
noble and learned friend the Lord Chancellor, who was, 
however, prevented from undertaking it by his multifarious 
avocations. He must congratulate the society on the fact 
that its last year had been a year of progress, but he must 
suggest to the council the expediency of publishing an 
annual volume, containing not only what he might call its 
transactions, but some account of the discussions which 
followed the reading of the various papers at its meetings. 
Those papers, he might add, exhibited great ability, and he 
regretted that they were not so generally known as they 
He found on referring to the observations 
which he had made when he inaugurated the society in 
1855, that several great and important subjects of legal 
amendment and of the advance of legal science had been 
submitted by him for the consideration of the society ; but 
he was sorry to have to say that, with very. few exceptions, 
all those subjects remained precisely in the same position in 
which they then stood. It was indeed extraordinary that 
with all the virtues of our national character there should 
be found mixed up so much of inertia, so much unwilling- 
ness to admit the imperfections of some of our institutions, 
and so much of timidity with regard to change or improve- 
ment. It was undoubtedly true that things in this country 
seldom underwent alteration until, after the Japse of many 
ar some overwhelming occurrence arose; and we then 

egislated very often in a hurry, and in the confusion of the 
moment, instead of making our amendments the result of 
deliberate judgment. 

Having given expression to those preliminary remarks, 
he would advert to the subjects which the Government now 
proposed to lay before the people of England, and on 
which a learned body like that which he had the honour of 
addressing ought to be the guides of the public at large. 
One of the chicf topics which he had submitted to the con- 
sideration of the society in 1855 was the paramount 
necessity of an alteration in our judicial institutions. He 
had pointed out how the province of justice, which ought 
to be one and entire, had been divided in England into two 
separate districts, unconnected with one another, and how 
necessary it was that they should be united together so 
that justice might be administered from a single source 
and not from opposite and conflicting sources. He recol- 
lected very well having made a similar statement some 
thirty years ago, and his suggestion was then looked upon as 
a mere dream that ought not to be seriously attended to. 
It had, however, won its way at last, and was recognised in 
the report of the Judicature Commission—a_ report 
emanating from persons of the highest possible authority 
in respect of station, intellect, and judgment—as indicating 
an improvement which was greatly demanded in our 
judicial institutions. The bill ome Mee: by the Govern- 
ment, feeble and imperfect though it was, also recognised 
the principle for which he had long contended, and he 
should be exceedingly glad if the members of the Juridical 
Society would direct their attention to the subject. The 
Government proposed to form the existing courts of jus- 
tice into one great corporate body, all the courts tu be 
integral members of that body, and each court to be in 
itself self-sufficient, and armed with powers to administer 
every description of jurisdiction. But although that was 
the principle of the bill, the courts were to remain the 
same in name as now, and it was evident therefore, that the 
same courts which now administered law would have the 
inclination to delegate to those courts which at present ad- 
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ministered equity any case arising before them which 
happened to be governed more particularly by the prin- 
ciples of equitable jurisdiction, so that we should not in 
reality attain after all anything like a perfeet blending of 
the administration of law and equity. Now, he wished the 
society thoroughly to understand the consequences of the 
present separation of the two systems. 

It was impossible that the mind of the judge, which was 
confined to one department, should be so much enlarged 
and instructed in the principles of the administration of 
justice as the mind of a judge who was trained to administer 
the duties which belonged to the whole province of jurispru- 
dence. Was it not absurd, too, that the highest obligations 
of justice, as in the familiar cases ef guardians and trustees, 
should be ignored by one set of courts, and that we should 
be compelled to resort to another set of courts to enforce 
the performance of the most plain and simple moral obliga- 
tions? Yet such were our institutions that the most flagrant 
description of injustice—such as the corrupt exercise of 
power over the mind of another in the case of persons oc- 
cupying positions of confidence and trust—was something 
unknown to our ordinary legal tribunals, and which they 
possessed no authority to punish or redress. Surely it was 
ridiculous to have such a division in the administration of 
justice ; and although the Government now proposed to 
give that jurisdiction to which he referred, yet he was afraid 
the change would be of little use until we had men who 
were fitted by education to administer it; for it was, he 
was afraid, but too true—and true without re- 
proach to any individual—that our courts had been 
so separated from one another that the practitioners and 
judges administering one form of justice knew but little 
of the principles or mode of procedure by which those were 
guided who administered justice under a different system. 
The remedy for the difficulty which he had just puinted out 
lay, as he had stated fifteen years ago, in a more enlarged 
system of legal education. ‘The system of education for 
the law had, he was sorry to say, for a long time 
languished, and was even now far from being ina flourishing 
state; but until there was a system of education compre- 
hending the whole province of justice, it would be idle to 
expect that we should have men who would be perfectly 
familiar with the universal principle of its administration, 
and capable of presiding over courts which were to be at 
once courts of law and courts of equity. Lord Mansfield, 
for instance, had left his mark on English law ; but whence 
did he derive that enlarged comprehension of justice and 
that extensive power of applying its principles by which he 
was distinguished? He had in early youth received the 
chief part of his education in Scotland, and had become fami- 
liar with the civil law, drawing from that source the prin- 
ciples which he afterwards applied with so much credit and 
utility to the improvement of our jurisprudence. He trusted, 
therefore, that the society would agree with him as to the 
necessity ofimpressing on young men who were being brought 
up to the — of the law how desirable it was that 
they should study the law in a different mode from that of 
mere memoriter application, and with other views than those 
of obtaining a proficiency in the ready citation of decided 
cases. It was useless to shut our eyes to the evils which 
existed, and if we wished to take that place in the jurispru- 
dence of the world which this noble country was entitled to 
occupy, we must elevate our knowledge of jurisprudence as 
a science. Passing from that subject to the state of our law, 
he regretted to have to say that but little in the way of 
improvement had been effected in that respect during the 
last fifteen years. ‘That little consistedin some expurgation 
of the statute-book and in some acknowledgments of the 
duty of making a digest with reference to the ultimate codi- 
fieation of the English law. On the last point he had 
nothing to tell the society but what was a simple matter of 
vexation. It was said of Lord Bacon that when he wanted to 
bribe James I. into a condonation of his offences, he pro- 
mised him, as the best gift he could confer on his fellow- 
subjects, that in three years he would make a code of Eng- 
lish law. The promise was, of course, neglected, and yet 
that great man believed that which ‘he promised to be a 
thing which, if done, would be ample atonement for all 
those offences which were laid to his charge. 
_ As the society was well aware, a commission had been 
issued two or three years ago for the purpose of inquiring 
into the expediency of preparing a digest of the law. 
That commission reported that it was « thing practicable, 
a thing most expedient, and caleulated to be most 
useful to the community. Unfortunately, they accompanied 





that statement with others which had a backward tendency, 
and the matter remained now, to his great regret, in a position 
in which the whole work had yet to be begun and performed, 
He was glad, however, to be able to add that he had heard the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer not long ago state that he 
thought no public money could be better expended than in 
the production of a digest of the law, and he trusted the 
work might, with these encouraging words to look to, in 
time be accomplished. So far as the condition of our law 
was concerned, we stood completely alone in the civilised 
world. There was not a nation in Europe that had not 
made in that respect greater progress. The code civile of 
Italy was admirable; far superior to the Code Napoleon; 
and why was it, he wonld ask, that with all our knowledge 
and the treasures of our experience for 300 years embodied 
in reports, we could not extract the gold out of the dust, 
cast away all the dirt by which it was encompassed, and 
embody it in a code which would remain to our credit 
without having the trouble to delve and dig for it in those 
masses of rubbish which were called reports? The reason 
why that was not done he was unable to tell, but 
that it ought to be done no man of common sense, en- 
tertained, he believed, the slightest doubt. It was 
the duty of every lawgiver not only to enact good laws, 
but to enact them in such a manner that the knowledge of 
them might be accessible to all. Was the knowledge of our 
law thus accessible ? The people placed abundant confidence 
in the integrity of its administration, and deservedly so. 
It was that confidence that had preserved our system, for 
generally speaking, the unfortunate man who found himself 
under the necessity of going to law, felt that he was about 
to commit himself to some horrid unknown region, abounds 
ing in snares and pitfalls, into which he entered with fear 
and trembling, and rejoiced if by any chance, after years of 
suffering, he was emancipated from that desert and that 
state of bondage. Why should such a state of things be per- 
mitted to continue? As all sluggaads said, there were lions 
in the path. But what were those lions? In answering 
that question he would urge on the society not to be led 
away by any mere idolatry of names; for there were dis- 
tinguished men who talked of the non-elasticity of a code 
and the impossibility of deciding cases which might arise if 
the law were reduced to anything like definite rules. He had 
mentioned a short time ago in the House of Lords that when 
dining with the late Lord Lyndhurst, about twenty-five years 
ago, there being present an American lawyer of consider- 
able reputation and several other men eminent in the law, 
and the conversation happening to turn on the peculiarity 
of our jurisdiction, Lord Lyndhurst, whether ironically or 
not he could not say, expressed an opinion to the effect that 
the highest conceivable perfection in the administration of 
justice was to have one court appointed to administer all 
the inferior rules of law, and another the superior rules of 
equity. He referred to that conversation merely to show 
that men should not permit their own free unfettered reason 
to be dragged at the chariot wheels of any man, however 
eminent he might be. In making these observations he was 
reminded of the story of a good Roman Catholic priest, who, 
being perfectly ignorant of Latin, had a breviary in which 
the word mumpsimus was substituted for the word swmpsimus 
—the printer having made a blunder. The good man hav- 
ing read the breviary for thirty years regularly, somebody 
proposed to him that the error should be corrected, but he 
insisted that he would not give up his mumpsimus, Mutato 
nomine de nobis fabula narratur, Much the same thing might 
with perfect truth be said of the mode in which we dealt 
with subjects of legal reform ; but it was something to have 
the admission made that reform was necessary, and he 
trusted that we should not be long in finding a remedy for 
the existing evils. Leaving that subject, he would briefly 
advert to the law of primogeniture. ‘The Government pro- 
posed to abolish that law. They meant to provide in cases 
of intestacy for an equal distribution of real property, which 
amounted in truth to a denial of the right of primogeniture. 
Now he was not at all timid as a reformer, but it was one 
thing to reform the law as an instrument of the judicial ad- 
ministration of justice, and another thing to alter the insti- 
tutions of a people. We could easily alter the administra- 
tion of the law by making it more economical in point of 
procedure, but it was a perilous thing to alter any portion 
of the institutions of the people at large. Our present sys- 
tem was derived from the great feudal principle that the 
polity of the country was founded on the land and made to 
depend on the land. The proposed change was quite a 
different thing from an amendment. Primogeniture, for 
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instance, led to the sending out of the cadets of families 
into the world, where they won for themselves, under 
the pressure of necessity, great names and great fortunes. 
How much did not our empire in India owe to 
the exertions of young cadets, especially Scotch, who 
had left their homes under the pressure of the , 
institution of which he was speaking ? It was, indeed, said | 
that any man might prevent the operation of the new 
law by making a will; but it should be borne in mind that 
when the inheritance of the eldest son was once stamped by 
the islature as an institution which ought not to exist, 
things would, under the influence of public opinion, come 
to assume a very different form, so that the subject was one 
well deserving of careful attention. The noble and learned 
lord in the next place touehed on the promised measure of 
the Government with respect to the transfer of land, ob- | 
serving that abroad our system of uses and trusts was un- | 
known, and that, instead of them, recourse was had to 
simple contract and agreement, which he said was much | 
more effectual and infinitely less cumbrous. 

Dismissing that subject, the noble and learned lord ad- 
verted to the relations between husband and wife, es- 
pecially with reference to the rights of the latter with | 
respect to property, observing that there was no doubt | 
great room for improvement in such matters. In this 
country we adhered entirely to the proposition that marriage 
was a legal transfer to the husband of the wife’s personal 
property as well as of the income derived from her real pro- 
perty. That was, however, accompanied with the condition 
that the gift was made in order that the husband might 
maintain the wife. Was that a trust in the proper sense of 
the word, or was it an obligation that ought to be made the 
condition of the gift, so that when the trust was not per- 
formed, the gift might be resumed and placed under regula- 
tions? In justice he thought it was so, and probably to that 
extent most of those whom he had the honour to address 
would be willing to accept an alteration of the law. He 
would, however, suggest to the members of the society that 
they should examine the different bills which might from 
time to time be introduced into Parliament on the subject, 
and see how it was proposed to meet the difficulty as to how 
far the wife was to be made to contribute to the necessities 
of the family. He next came to the measure which the 
Government had introduced on the subject of naturalisation 
and neutrality. He had striven for years during the Go- 
vernment of Lord Palmerston to procure the sanction of 
the principle that aliens might be permitted to hold land in 
this country. Lord Palmerston, however, held peculiar 
views on the subject, and he was unable to carry out his 
object. The principle was now being acted upon, and the 
issue would be, he hoped, the production of the best results. 
He begged, in conclusion, earnestly to direct the attention 
of the society to the various questions to which he had al- 
luded, because the expression of the opinions of such a body 
upon them was the best way to secure that they should be 
understood, and thus a great benefit would by its means 
be conferred upon the community. 

On the motion of Sir P. Colquhoun, seconded by Mr. N. 
Higgins, a vote of thanks was unanimously passed to the 
neble and learned lord at the close of his address, and the 
proceedings terminated. 





THE SOLICITORS’ BENEVOLENT ASSOCIATION, 


The usual monthly meeting of the board of directors of 
this association was held at the Law Institution, London, on 
Wednesday last, the 6th inst. Amongst other business 
transacted a donation of £50 was granted to the distressed 
widow of a member, and a sum of £20 was distributed in 
relief of necessitous families of deceased non-members. 
Eight new members were admitted to the association, and 
Mr. William Hine Haycock, of London, was elected a mem- 
der of the board in the room of the late Mr. Thos. Harrison. 





LAW STUDENTS’ DEBATING SOCIETY, 


_ Atthe quarterly meeting of this society, held on the 5th 
inst., Mr. E. C. Harvie in the chair, the Secretary presented 
his report of the proceedings of the society during the pre- 
ceding quarter, from which it appeared that during the 
quarter there had been twelve meetings, at which six legal 
and four jurisprudential questions had been discussed ; that 
the average attendance had been twenty-six, and the average 





number of speakers ten; and that the number of members 
on the rolls was 164. The number of members present at 
the meeting was 29. 





LAW UNION FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

The third quinquennial meeting of the shareholders of 
this company was held on Thursday, at the office, Chancery- 
lane; James Cuddon, Esq., the deputy-chairman of the 
company, presiding. 

Mr. F. McGedy (the actuary and secretary) read the notice 
convening the meeting, and the minutes of the last annual 
meeting, which were confirmed. The report and balance- 
sheet, having been circulated, were taken as read. 

The Chairman said :—Gentlemen, I might well content 
myself with at once moving the adoption of the report of 


| the directors now before you, and which has been in your 


hands for some days, seeing that such report is most explicit 
and full of information as to the company’s affairs, and so 
plain and clear that it can scarcely be misunderstood ; but 
it is usual for the person who presides at a meeting such as 
this to offer some observations. At a time like the present, 
when the safety of life insurance companies has been 
publicly so much discussed, I do not think I can do better 
than invite you to consider how the safety of an insurance 
company should be evidenced. Firstly, I think it is neces- 
sary that proper rates be fixed ; secondly, that all proposals 
should be carefully examined into, and that such as appear 
undesirable should be rejected ; thirdly, that the money 
received from premiums should be employed in sound and 
solid investments ; fourthly, that there should be a stead 
amount of new business, and that there should be a sufh- 
cient number of good lives assured to form a fair and proper 
average; fifthly, that all unnecessary or extravagant expen- 
diture should be carefully avoided; sixthly, that the office 
accounts should not only be kept in an accurate manner, 
but also should be frequently tested; and, seventhly, that 
in computing profits at the periods fixed for division, the 
strictest investigation should take place on all points ; 
moreover, that the liabilities should be estimated by the 
highest scale, and the assets stated at the lowest reasonable 
a Now, I should be glad if you would follow me in 
testing the soundness of our company in each of these 
seven particulars. Firstly, as to the tabular rates bei 
sufficient. They are not only such as, in the sonia a 
skilful actuaries, suffice in theory, but they have been proved 
to be more than sufficient by the experience of many first- 
class companies, acquired during a long series of years 
Unless, therefore, the whole system of life insurance is 
merely speculative and experience useless, we are on solid 
ground as to our tabular rates. Secondly, the office accounts 
show that numerous proposals for large aggregate sums 
have been declined in every one of the fifteen years during 
which the company has been established. These proposals 
were declined ufter proper investigation, and this fact is, 
Isubmit, good evidence that business has not been accepted 
merely for the sake of doing business. If any error has 
been committed, it has been one of timidity rather than 
of boldness. The present bonus would certainly have been 
somewhat Seandint but for the fact of our having paid 


away much money for reassurances, which, as_ it 
has turned out, might have been well retained— 
but it is easy to be wise after the event. Thirdly, 


as to the investments. Each proposal for investment is 
separately investigated and considered by a committee of 
gentlemen whose daily avocations eminently qualify them 
to judge as to the soundness of a security. No securities 
are taken which are not marketable. Not a shilling is lent 
on mere personal security—no foreign securities are enter- 
tained. Land and houses, carefully valued, reversions to, 
orjlife interests in, Government funds, or in real estate, or 
policies of insurance in first-class offices—these are the se- 
curities in which the company’s funds are invested. 
Fourthly, that there is a steady and good amount of new 
business, is proved by the fact that it has during the last 
five years averaged upwards of £7,000 per annum—an 
amount which is not only highly satisfactory, but far more 
than could have been reasonably anticipated. The number 
of lives now assured exceeds 2,000, an ample number for an 
average. Perhaps where a much larger number of lives is 
assured, there may be greater certainty against a variation 
of mortality in a single year, but this is unimportant, as 
our averages are made up for each series of five years—a 
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period of time amply sufficient to correct the aberration of ; 


one or even two years. Fifthly, as to expenditure. Our 
officials are not overpaid—I think they are fairly paid—but 
certainly not overpaid, nor is there-a person in the employ- 
ment of the company whose time is not fully occupied. 
Public attention has been of late drawn to the question of 
commissions to agents. It is the rule of the best offices, 
with some, though with but few exceptions, to allow com- 
missions. I can only say that this question has two aspects. 
I could show that in this office our payments to all the 
agents for commission during an entire year have been more 
than compensated for by the benefits derived from invest- 
ments introduced through their connection, and from 


information obtained from them in reference to matters \ 


within their knowledge, which we consider the payment 
of commission entitles the company to ask for when needed, 
and which information is generally given without cost. It 
is not usual for clients to pay costs in reference to the 
trouble their solicitors have as to effecting life insurances, 
and this fact doubtless gave rise to the allowance of commis- 
sions—a system which it would now be exceedingly difficult 
to break through. The allowance of commission certainly 
7, increases the business, and therefore the profits, 
and I think in a sufficient proportion to recoup the amount 
disbursed for commission. Sixthly, an investigation of the 
books shows a regular and safe system of accounts. Those 
accounts are gone into monthly by an eminent firm of ac- 
countants, and are again examined by the auditors,—no 
greater security against mistakes or errors of any kind could, 
I think, be devised. Lastly, the certificate of Mr. Samuel 
Brown, the eminent actuary, the president of the Institute of 
Actuaries, is before you. Can anything be more explicit ? 
Is any more rigid system of valuation adopted by any 
company? I think not. The highest estimate is put upon 
the liabilities, while the assets are certainly underestimated. 
In proof of this I may mention that three reversions which 
have fallen in, producing a profit of several thousand 
pounds, have been treated as reversions still; the exact 
amount to be paid to the company not having yet been as- 
certained, I do not see how anything could be more satis- 
factory in this most important of all points. The directors 
are perfectly satisfied with the correctness of Mr. McGedy’s 
valuation, having in him entire confidence. But they 
thought to make assurance doubly sure, it was better to 
obtain the revision of Mr. S. Brown, one of the most 
eminent men in the profession, and one in whom the 
whole insurance world has the most implicit reliance. 
Much stress has been laid in recent discussions in the 
papers upon the possession of very large funds in 
hand. It must be borne in mind that no large funds in 
hand can arise except from a large amount of premiums, 
and a large amount of premiums involves a corresponding 
liability. The resources of an insurance company must be 
viewed in point of security in comparison with its liabilities. 
Let us take our valuation, and suppose all the figures mul- 
tiplied ten-fold, so that we divided amongst the assured a 
cash bonus of £190,000, instead of £19,000, how much better 
would the bonus be? Not a bit better; for there would of 
course be ten times the number of persons, with ten times 
the amount assured, between whom it would be divisible. 
The effect would be the same with regard to each individual. 
The bonus now proposed to be declared is equal to a rever- 
sionary bonus of £1 5s. per cent. per annum on the sum 
assured, or taking the average rate of premium at three per 
cent., is equal to a reversionary bonus of about forty per 
cent. on the premiums paid since the last division. It may 
be said that when the funds are very large the expenses 
fall much more lightly in proportion. This is true; but 
when you have to find securities tor a very large fund, it is 
hardly possible to obtain the same rate of interest as for a 
moderate fund—a difference of a quarter or even an eighth 
per cent. in the average rate of interest on the funds 
invested frequently more than counterbalances the advan- 
tage of a less percentage of expenses. I do not underrate 
the possession of large funds, but I say that it should 
not be taken for granted that such possession affords 
either better security or a larger bonus to each individual 
life assured. A small frigate, even in rough weather, is 
generally considered quite as safe as a hundred and twent 

gun ship. You will foie heard with regret of the death 


of the late solicitor, Mr. Durrant, and you will observe in 
the report a recommendation to vote £400 to his widow. 
This lady is young, in a bad state of health, and has a large 
family. I trust, under the circumstances mentioned in the 





report, that this sum of £400 will be cheerfully voted. 
The amount and circumstances have been well considered 
by the board. Mr. Burges, who was a director, but who 
resigned his seat at the board, has been selected as solicitor 
on the ground of his being eminently qualified to fill that 
office. His well-known abilities and high —— in his 
profession will, I am sure, be duly appreciated by all 
parties interested. His previous intimate knowledge of the 
company’s affairs cannot fail to prove of great advantage, 
As to the fire department, we have found that the largest 
profit is not derived from the highest premiums, and that 
the caution and prudence exercised have well answered our 
expectations. I feel sure that every shareholder will be well 
satisfied with the proposed twelve per cent. dividend and 
bonus, especially as fifteen per cent. is, in fact, also added 
to the paid-up capital; and besides this, a reserve of more 
than five per cent. remains towards the future dividend and 
bonus account. If any gentleman wishes to make any 
remarks, I shall be happy to give all the information in my 
power before moving the adoption of this report. 

No one rising, the Chairman moved that the report be 
adopted. 

Mr. PEMBERTON seconded the motion, which was carried 
unanimously. 

Mr. J. Strong moved ‘That the recommendation of the 
directors in their report now read, as to the payment of a 
dividend and bonus, be adopted, and that a dividend and 
bonus together, after the rate of twelve per cent. per annum, 
free of income tax, be paid to the shareholders on the paid- 
up capital for the fourteen months ending the 30th of 
November, 1870.” 

The motion was unanimously agreed to. 

On the motion of Mr. E. B. Hooxz, seconded by Mr, 
Turopore WaTEruovsgE, the retiring directors, as follows, 
were re-elected, namely, Messrs. J. H. Blood, E. Burkitt, 
Jas. Cuddon, W. Docker, Hy. Heffill, H. T. Johns, H. 
Munster, Jno. Nanson, H. W. Parker, Wm. Parsons, Chas. 
Pemberton, H. T. Sankey, George Thomas, and H. 8. Was- 
brough. 

Mr. R. W. Roverts proposed, and Mr. Bonp seconded, 
the re-election of Mr. Theodore Waterhouse as shareholders’ 
auditor for the ensuing year, and it was carried nem. con. 

The CHarrMAN proposed that Mr. Francis Worsley be re- 
elected as directors’ auditor for the ensuing year. 

Mr. F. R. Warp, in seconding the motion, remarked that 
they were much indebted to their auditors for the services 
they rendered to the company. As a director, he felt it in- 
cumbent upon him to make this reference to them, because 
those who knew the way in which they discharged their 
duties could not fail to appreciate their efforts. 

This resolution was also carried unanimously. 

Mr, E. S, Mounsey moved ‘‘ That the sum of £1,500 per 
annum be voted to the directors, to commence from the 
current financial year ; and having respect to the past year, 
that the sum of £350 be voted to them in addition to the 
sum of £1,250 already received.” He mentioned that the 
London directors had, in the aggregate, given 1,200 atten- 
dances during the year. 

Mr, Scuvrtz seconded the resolution, and it was at once 
carried. 

On the motion of Mr. Joseru Sronz, seconded by Mr. 
Huisu, the sum of 50 guineas was voted to each of the au- 
ditors for his services during the past year. 

Mr. C. A. Swrnsurne then proposed a resolution autho- 
rising the grant of £400 to the widow of the late Mr. G. J. 
Durrant, in recognition of the value of the services rendered 
to the company by Mr. Durrant, as their solicitor from the 
commencement. 

Mr. Freperick Parker seconded the proposition, and it 
was at once acceded to. 

The CuarrMAN moved a vote of thanks to Mr. Burges, 
the solicitor; Mr. McGedy, the secretary ; and all the offi- 
cials in the office. 

Mr, C, Pemperton.—I have much pleasure in seconding 
the motion. 

Mr. F. R. Warp suggested that the resolution should in- 
clude the heads of departments under Mr. McGedy—namely, 
Mr. Isaac Rogers, head of the fire department, and Mr. 
William Stower, head of the life department, to whom, he 
thought, they were greatly indebted. 

The resolution, with this addition, was then put, and 
unanimously agreed to. 

Mr. McGepy returned thanks. 
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Professor Erasmus Wiison proposed a vote of thanks to 
the chairman of the meeting. 

Mr. H. Hancock seconded the proposition, and it was 
carried with unanimity. 

The CHAIRMAN returned thanks, 


LAW STUDENTS’ JOURNAL. 


LECTURES AND LAW CLASSES AT THE INCOR. 
PORATED LAW SOCIETY. 

Mr. H. M. Bomvas, Lecturer and Reader on Common 
Law and Mercantile Law—Monday, April 11, Class A; 
Tuesday, April 12, Class B ; Wednesday, April 13, Class C 
—4.30 to 6 p.m. 

The next lecture will be delivered on Friday, April 22. 








RULES OF COURT 


MADE IN PURSUANCE OF THE 
BANKRUPTCY REPEAL AND INSOLVENT COURT 
ACT, 1869 (32 & 33 Vicr. c. 83). 


Definition of Terms. 

1. The words and terms defined by the general rules 
made in pursuance of the Bankruptcy Act, 1869, to have 
certain meanings shall, for the purposes of the Act in 
respect of which these rules are made, except as herein 
provided, have similar or analogous meanings, unless the 
context implies a contrary intention. 

“The Act” shall mean the Bankruptcy Repeal and 

Insolvent Court Act, 1869. 

‘Court’ shall mean the London Bankruptcy Court, or 
any court having jurisdiction in insolvency. 

“‘ Judge ’’ shall mean the chief judge in bankruptcy, or any 
judge or deputy jndge of any county court having 
jurisdiction in insolvency. 

“ Registrar” shall mean the registrar of any county 
court, or his lawful deputy. 

“The Receiver” shall mean the receiver of the late 
Insolvent Debtors Court. 

“ The Provisional Assignee ’’ shall mean the provisional 
or official assignee of the estate and effects of any 
person who has taken the benefit of any Act for 
relief of insolvent debtors in England, or the person 
for the time being appointed to perform the remain- 
ing duties of those offices. 

‘“‘ ‘I'he Examiner” shall mean the examiner of the late 
Insolvent Debtors Court. ; 


Practice. 

2. The rules of practice and orders of the late Court for 
Relief of Insolvent Debtors in England im force at the 
time of the passing of the Bankruptcy Act, 1861, shall, so 
far as the same are applicable and not inconsistent with 
these rules, be the rules and orders for the regulation of the 
practice and proceedings for the carrying out of the Act. 

Delegation of Powers. 

3. During vacation, or during the illness or absence from 
any reasonable cause of the chief judge in bankruptey, the 
registrar in attendance for the time being has by virtue of 
these rules, delegated to him all the powers and duties of 
such judge. 

4 The chief judge in bankruptcy may delegate to the 
registrars of his court such of the powers vested in him by 
the Act as such judge may deem expedient to delegate, 
except the power to make an order to commit a person for 
contempt. 

5. The judge of a county court may delegate to a regis- 
trar of his court, but to no other officer, sueh of the powers 
vested in him by the Act as he may deem expedient to 
delegate, except the power to make an order to commit a 
person for contempt. 

6. Every order made by a registrar while acting under 
any delegated power, shall have the same force and 
validity as an order made by the judge, but the registrar 
may, if he shall think fit, adjourn any matter for the 
opinion of the judge. 

Adjournment. 

7. The examiner or registrar may, if he think fit, or at 
the request of any party, adjourn any matter coming before 
him for the consideration of the judge. 











Proceedings. 
8. In matters of insolvency the proceedings shall, sub- 
ject to these rules, be in the forms hitherto adopted. 


A fidavits. 

9. Affidavits shall be written on foolscap, quarter mar- 
gin, and shall be intituled according to the form in the 
schedule. 

Affidavits may be sworn before the examiner or any other 
officer appointed to take oaths in the court as heretofore, or 
before any commissioner for taking oaths in Chancery or 
at common law, or before a magistrate. 


Applications to the Court.- 

10. Applications to the court shall be intituled in the 
same form as affidavits, and shall be according to the form 
in the schedule hereto, anless the Act under which the 
application is made otherwise directs. 


Examination of Insolvent Debtors. 

11. Application for an order for the further examination 
of an insolvent debtor touching his estate and effects, shall 
be made in the form hereinbefore provided for other appli- 
cations, and shall state precisely the grounds on which the 
same is made, and be supported by affidavit, and shall in 
the first instance be ex parte, for a rule to show cause, and 
such rule may be granted by the judge or registrar. 


Rules and Orders. 

12. Rules and orders shall be sealed with the seal of the 
London Bankruptcy Court, or with the seal of a county 
court exercising jurisdiction in insolvency, and shall be 
signed by the examiner or registrar, as the case may be. 
Orders for payment of money out of the late Insolvent 
Debtors Court shall also be signed by the chief judge, 
unless he is absent on vaeation or on account of illness, 
then they shall be signed by the registrar in attendance. 


Appeal. 

13. Any decision or order made by the chief judge sball 
be subject to an appeal to the Court of Appeal in Chancery, 
and any decision or order of the judge of a county court 
shall be subject in the first instance to an appeal to the 
chief judge. 

14. An appeal shall be entered within twenty-one days 
after such decision or order shall have been made, and if no 
appeal be entered within that time, the said decision or 
order shall be final. 

15. At the time of entering an appeal notice thereof shall 
be given by the appellant to the court appealed from, by 
leaving the same in writing with the examiner or registrar 
aforesaid, who shall forthwith file the same with the pro- 
ceedings ; and a similar notice shall be delivered to the res- 
pondent seven clear days before the day appointed for 
hearing. 

16. At or before the time of entering an appeal, the party 
intending to appeal shall deposit with the examiner or 
registrar aforesaid such sum, not being less than ten pounds, 
and not exceeding forty pounds, as the court appealed from 
shall direct, to satisfy, so far as the same may extend, any 
costs the appellant may be ordered to pay; and in the ab- 
sence of any such direction the sum deposited shall be 
twenty pounds. 

17. Where there are several respondents in separate 
interests, the court may, if it think fit, direct a separate 
deposit to be made as to every such respondent. 


The Receiver. 

18. The receiver shall find, for the proper discharge of 
his duties, sureties to the extent of £6,000, and shail, to- 
gether with such sureties, execute a joint and severa! bond 
to the chief judge and his successors; or he may give the 
security of a guarantee society for the said amount of 
£6,000, to be approved by the judge, and to be deposited 
with the comptroller. 

19. In the bond the receiver shall be made liable to the 
whole amount, and the sureties shall guarantee the pay- 
ment thereof in such proportions as shall be approved by 
the judge. 

20. The receiver shall, on pain of dismissal, give imme- 
diate notice in writing to the comptroller of the death, 
bankruptcy, or insolvency of any or either of his sureties, 
and shall forthwith cause a new bond to be executed to the 
like amount by other sureties, to be approved of as above. 
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21. The receiver shall on the first day of January in 
every year, or within one week thereafter, make a declara- 
tion in writing and file it with the comptroller, that to the 
best of his knowledge and belief his sureties are alive and 
solvent, and state therein any change of residence of any or 
either such sureties, or he shall deposit with the comptroller 
the last receipt for premium paid, showing that the guaran- 
tee bond remains in force. 

22. The receiver shall keep at the Bank of England the 
monies transferred to him under the provisions of the Act, 
and with the monies so transferred, and all monies hereafter 
received by him as receiver, open and keep an account 
there, to be intituled “The account of the late Insolvent 
Debtors Court.” The said account shall not be used by the 
receiver for his private purposes. 

23. When the quarterly account of the receiver shall 
show that the cash balance standing to the credit of the 
account kept by the receiver at the Bank of England, inti- 
tuled ‘‘The account of the late insolvent Debtors Court,” 
exceeds the sum of £6,000, he shall transfer any excess 
over the sum of £5,000 (exclusive of any fraction of a pound) 
to the account of the Commissioners for the Reduction of 
the National Debt, and shall give the Treasury and the 
said Commissioners notice of such transfer being made, and 
the consolidated fund shall be liable to the extent of the 
excess so transferred to ake good any sum of cash due in 
respect of the estate of insolvent debtors. 

24. Whenever the cash balance standing to the credit 
of the said account is less than £2,000, the Treasury shall 
forthwith, on the certificate of the receiver, to be approved 
and countersigned by the chief judge, cause to be paid into 
the Bank of England to the credit of the account intituled 
“The account of the late Insolvent Debtors Court,’’ such 
sum out of the growing produce of the consolidated fund, 
as may be required to make up such balance to the sum of 
£5,000, or such other sum as may from time to time be fixed 
by the treasury and the Lord Chancellor. 


The Accounts of the Provisional Assignee and other Officers. 


25. The provisional assignee and the receiver, and any 
other officer of the late Insolvent Debtors Court who re- 
ceives public monies, shall, once in every quarter of a year 


deliver to the comptroller an account in duplicate, made up | 
to the last day of the preceding month, of his receipts and | 


payments on account of the estates of insolvent debtors, to- 
gether with his cash book and his banker’s pass book duly 
made up and balanced, and any other books in his posses: 
sion or control which may be required. 

26. The accounts of the provisional assignee and the re- 
ceiver and of the officers aforesaid shall be audited by the 
comptroller, or such person as he (with the sanction of the 
judge) shall appoint, and when audited shall be signed by 
the comptroller, if the same be approved, and the said ac- 
counts shall thereupon be treated as passed. 


Creditors Assignees Account. 


27. The person performing the duties of the provisional 
or official assignee may in any case, and at any time not 
earlier than three months from the date of the appointment 
of a creditors’ assignee, apply to him (and so from time to 
time until it shall appear that the estate is wound up and 
the insolvency closed) for an account of his receipts and 
pay ments. 

28. The application shall be made in the form in the sche- 
dule, and shall, together with the form of aceount and 
affidavit in the schedule, be sent by post. 

29. If the said assignee shall not file an account and affida- 
vit as aforesaid within fourteen days after he shall have been 
applied to for the same, the person performing the duties 
aforesaid may apply to the court for a rule ealling on him 
to show cause why he should not do so, or be committed to 
prison for contempt of court, and why he should not pay the 
eosts of, and occasioned by his default. 


Closing of Cases, 

30. Application to the court for postponing the close of 
an insolvency shall be made in the form hereinbefore pro- 
vided for other applications, and shall in the first instance 
be ex parte fora rule to show cause. An affidavit must be 
filed in support disclosing a prima facie case that the insol- 
vent debtor is entitled to property other than that already 
vested in the assignee under the insolvency, and the nature 


application must be served on the insolvent debtor or hig 
representative and any other parties intended to be bound 
or affected thereby in such manner as the judge shall direct, 
When an order postponing the close of an insolvency shal] 
be made, the practice heretofore adopted for making property 
available for creditors, where such property did not pass to 
the assignee under the vesting order or petition (asthe cage 
may be), shall be followed. 


Winding up of Business. 

31. Assignees shall, as expeditiously as possible, wind up 
estates vested in them respectively, and where any property 
vested in an assignee, whether in possession, reversion, or 
remainder, remains undisposed of after the insolvency shall 
have been closed, the assignee shall apply to the court for 
directions as to the realisation or sale thereof. 

82, The creditors whose names are centained in the 
schedule of an insolvent debtor shall have notice of such 
application, which notice shall be sent to them by the proper 
officer of the court by post, according to their addresses in 
the schedule. 

33. Where the person performing the duties of the pro. 
visional or official assignee is of opinion that the winding 
| up of an estate is delayed through the conduct of a credi- 
| tor’s assignee, such person may apply to the court to re 
| move such assignee, and to appoint him assignee in the 


| place of such creditors’ assignee. 


| Production of Records. 

| “ge, Petitions, vesting orders, and all other orders and 

| proceedings in court, shall upon payment of the usual fees, 
be produced to the insolvent debtor, a creditor, or the 
attorney of either. 

Office Copies. 

| $5. Copies of the above records and proceedings, or any of 

| them, shall be furnished to the persons aforesaid on payment 

| of the usual fees for the same, provided that the judge, or 

' the examiner or registrar aforesaid, shall have power to 

| order the production of such records and the furnishing of 

| copies to any other person on being satisfied that the party 

applying for the same is reasonably entitled thereto, and 

upon payment of the usual fees. 





Taxation of Costs. 

36. No order for payment of bills of costs out of the estate 
ef an insolvent debtor, other than the costs of audit which 
may be allowed by the examiner or registrar, shall be made 
without taxation ; and, except in county court cases, until 
the solicitor of the late Insolvent Debtors Court shall have 
had due notice of the appointment to tax, who shall attend 
such taxation if he think it expedient to do so. 


Sramps. 

Until the Lord Chancellor by order directs that fees shall 
be taken by means of stamps, all fees shall be payable in 
money and accounted for as the Treasury shall, from time 
to time, direct. 


Tue ScHEDULE. 
1. Headings of Affidavits, Applications, and Letters. 
In the London Bankruptcy Court [or the County Court 
of ——, holden at ——]. 

Pursuant to the Bankruptcy Repeal and Insolvent Oourt 
Act, 1869, and the several Acts for relief of insolvent 
debtors in England. 

In the matter of A.B., an insolvent om. 

0. 


2. Application to the Court. 
Inthe London Bankruptcy Court [or the County Court 
of ——, holden at ——]. 

Application on behalf of ——, when the Court will be 
moved by (applicant in person, 0” Mr. ——, counsel or soli- 
citor for the applicant, as the case may be) that —— [here 
state shortly and precisely the nature of the application, and the 
Act of Parliament and section, if any,on which the applica- 
tion is grounded. | 

8. Letter and Affidavit referred to in General Order, No. 28. 
In the London Bankruptcy Court [or the County Court 
of ——, holden at ——]. 

Sic,—In pursuance of the 32 & 33 Vict. c. 83, and of a 
direction given by the Lord Chancellor as to business pend- 
ing in the late Court for Relief of Insolvent Debtors in 





of such property, and in whose possession the same is, or is 
supposed to be "A copy of the order, if any, made on sueh 


England, and in the county courts, relating to insolvent 
debtors, I have to request that you will immediately file at 
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my Office at (here insert place of office) your account as as- 
signee of the above estate up to the present time.—I am, 
Sir, your obedient servant, 

To E. F. Provisional (or official) assignee. 

N.B.—Every assignee is required, at the end of three 
months, at the farthest, from the time of his appointment, 
to make up an account of the estate and effects of which he 
is assignee, with specific dates of all payments and receipts, 
and to make oath in writing before any person before whom 
affidavits are directed to be sworn, that such account con- 
tains a fair, just, and particular account of such estate and 
effects got in by or for such assignee, and of all payments 
necessarily made or deducted therefrom, and of all expenses 
sought to be allowed in respect thereof,up to the time of 
filing such account, and to file such account so sworn, to- 
gether with a minute concerning the probable assets of the 
estate (if any), at the late court above mentioned. 

In case no property or effects have been realised or re- 
ceived by the assignee, the word “ nil” must be written on 
both sides of the account before it is signed, and the said 
account and the accompanying form of affidavit must be 
filled up, sworn to, and returned to me as (provisional or 
official) assignee, whether any estate has been realised or not. 

A form of account and affidavit is enclosed, and take 
notice that you will be liable to be committed to prison for 
contempt of court if you fail to comply with the above 
directions. 

An account of all moneys received and paid by E. F., of 
——.,, assignee of the estate and effects of A.B., an insolvent 
debtor, to the —— day of ——, 18— inclusive. 


Dr. Cr. 
| | $|s. a.) 18 £ |s. 





d. 





Balance in hand 
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This is the account referred to in the 
affidavit of E.F., sworn before me 
N.B.—The law costs are to be claimed in the account, 
subject to taxation, to be made before the day appointed for 
audit, but the amount is not to be carried out. 


A ffidavit. 

I, E.F., make oath and say as follows :— 

1. That I was on the —— day of , 18--, appointed 
creditors’ assignee of the estate and effects of the above- 
named insolvent debtor, and that as such assignee I have 
conducted the realisation of the said estate. 

2. That the accounts hereto annexed, containing —— 
sheets of paper, the first sheet whereof is marked with the 
letter A, is true, and such account contains entries of every 
sum of money received by me on account of the estate and 
effects of the above-named insolvent debtor, [if a previous 
account has been filed, and since the day of ——, 18—, 
here insert the date of the filing of such previous account,| 
and that the payments purporting in such account to have 
been made by me have been so made, 

3. That the reason why I have not previously filed my 
account in the late Court for Relief of Insolvent Debtors is 
(here state the reason). 

4. That as such assignee as aforesaid, I have not, and no 
other person or persons has or have by my order, or with 
my knowledge, received or paid on my aceount as such 
assignee any monies on account of the said estate. 








~— at ——, in the county of ——, the ——— day of 
ara 1 ae. 
Before me, 
Minute concerning the probable assets of the estate. 

(See 1 & 2 Vict. ¢. 110, s. 62.) 

Hartuertey, C. 

James Bacon, 
Chief Judge in Bankruptey. 


14th March, 1870. 





PUBLIC COMPANIES. 


GOVERNMENT FUNDS. 
Last Quotation, April 8, 1870. 
°From the Official List of the actuat business transacted.) 


3 per Cent. Consols, 93 Annuities, April, ’85 
Ditto for Account, May 93% Do. (Red Sea T.) Aug. 1908 
3 per Cent. Reduced 92} Ex Bills, £1000, — per Ct. 5 pm 
New 3 per Cent., 923 Ditto, £500, Do —5 pm 
Do. 343 per Cent., Jan. 794 Ditto, £100 & £200,— 5pm 
Do. 24 per Cent., Jan. 794 Bank of England Stock, 4} per 
Do. 5 per Cent., Jan. ’73 Ct. (last half-year) 236 
Anunities, Jan. ’80— Ditto for Account, 

INDIAN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 
(ndia Stk.,10}p Ct.Apr.’74, 209 Ind, Enf. Pr.,5 pC.,Jan.’72 !06 
Ditto for Account! Ditto, 54 per Cent., May,’79 110 
Ditto 5per Cent.,July, ’80 1134 Ditto Debentures, per Cent., 
Ditto for Account, — April,’64— 
Ditto 4 per Ceat., Oct. 88 1003 Do. Do ,5 per Cent., Aug. ’73 164 
Ditto, ditto, Certificates, — Do. Bonds, 4 per Ct., £1000 25 pm 
Ditto Enfaced Ppr., 4 per Cent.919| Ditto, ditto, under £1000,'25 pm 





RAILWAY STOCK. 

































Shres.! Railways. Paid, |Closing prices 
Stock | Bristol and Exeter ......sccssccsesesereserrerre, 100 | 77 
Stock | Caledonian. ........00s.eccecse ccesoees |, 100 | 783 
Stock | Glasgow and South-Western ..., 100 115 
Stock | Great Eastern Ordinary Stock .... 100 | 393 
Stock| Do.,East Anglian Stock, No.2, | 100 | 7 
Stock | Great Northern .......cccsesesesoccsceeeseesesse) 100 1173 
ROME DG RSET | scceccievasiaiceesesnenssszicsersah 108 1234 
Stock | Great Southern and Western of Ireland 100 100 
Stock | Great Western—Uriginal ........ Ra 693 
Stock! Do.,West Midland—Oxford... ...... 42 
Stock} Do.,do.—Newport ........ a 35 
Stock | Lancashire and Yorkshire ............. 129 
Stock | London, Brighton, and South Coast...... 454 
Stock | London,Chatham, and Dover..,........0+++| 100 15 
Stock | London and North-Western..... . 12 
Stock | London and South-Western ....... 883 
Stock} Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincoln. 524 
Stock | Metropolitan,......sccccocsseece see sseee 78 
SUE TTR cidscacaneiveentukdedceecionees 1254 
Stock} Do., Birmingham and Derby 93 
Stock | North British .....cssceseesenes 34 
Stock | North London .... 118 
Stock | North Staffordshire. 60 
Stock | South Devon .... 45 
Stock | South-Eastern 764 
Stock} Tait Vale........ 








* A receives no dividend until 6 par cant. has beca vai io B. 





INSURANCE COMPANIES. 





No. off Dividend | } 








20000} 5178 6d pc} Legal & General Life .., 50 | 8 0 0 
20000} 4212s 6d pc} London& Provincial Law 50 [417 95 
40000§ °6 per cent} North Brit. & Mercantile 50 | 6 5 v/2 
2500} 124 & bns| Provident Life .. .. 00 /10 0 o/S4l 
89220] 20 per cent} Royal Exchange... Stock} All £518 


i 
Shares} per annum | Names. Shares.| Paid. | share. 
ee —| 
£ £3. aj£ 8. a 
5000] 5 po & bs} Clerical,Med.& Gen.Life’ 100 fio 0 o/2l 2 6 
400} 40 pe & bs| County... ne wwe 100 100-083 OO 
314440] 5 pe & bs| Eagle ae <e ol 6O°Ee, Gees 
10000] 722s Gd pe} Equityand Law... ... 100 | 6 0 o, TIL 3 
20000] 72 2s 6d pe] English & Scot. Law Life, 5@ {3s ilu 9) 3 5 0 
2700] 5per cent| Equitable Reversionary.... 105 <a ee 
4600] 5 percent] Do. New... .. .. 50 [50 v 0/45 0 0 
5000] 5& 3pshb| Gresham Life ..  ... 20 [5 0 0} 
20000] 5 per cent{ Guardian ... ‘i we 100 {50 9 0j51 10 0 
20000] 5 per cent] Home &Col. Ass.,Limtd. 50 | 5 0 0) 3 2 © 
7500] 10 per cent|/Imperial Life... ...) 100 jio 0 oj/i6 2 6 
50000} 12 percent} Law Fire... po w 100 | 210 0} 3 2 6 
10000] 324 pr cent} Law Lite ... cau we! 100 [83:17 6/89 128 6 
00000] 10 per cent} Law Union eo! «6800 1 0 20 o| i . 
3 
0 
0 























Money Mark&? AND City INTELLIGENCE. 

There have been few fluctuations in the price of public securi- 
ties during the week. And during the latter part of the week, 
notwithstanding somewhat unfavourable reports from the Paris 
Bourse and some other capitals, the fine weather has exercised 
a very favourable influence over all markets, and the funds have 
shown an upward tendency. 

The market for railway stocks and shares was dull at the 
beginning of the week, but has shown greatly increased firmness 
the last few days. 

The demand for money has been moderate, the supply being 
fairly abundant. 








LAwYEns AND Law Cuancss.—A bill has been introduced 
n the House of Commons providing that the remuneration of 
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attorneys and solicitors may be fixed by agreements with their 
clients. The agreement is to exclude all further claims by the 
attorney in respect to the conduct of the business in reference 
to which it is made. If this bill becomes law, some of the 
abuses referred to in the article in the February part would be 
remedied. That article has been subjected to professional 
criticism, the justice of which, on some points, the editor freely 
acknowledges. In stating some practices which are on all hands 
condemned, the writer guarded against application being made 
to the profession generally. But the tone of the article having 
given umbrage to legal readers, the editor regrets that the cen- 
sures were not more specifically limited to certain abuses. We 
have received some specimens of solicitors’ charges, the bare 
publication of which would explain our meaning. Speaking 
broadly of solicitors and attorneys as a class, they form an hon- 
ourable profession, numbering in its ranks thousands who are 
as upright and conscientious as any class of the community. As 
to the expenses of conveyancing, and the forms of drawing up 


bills the law itself is answerable, with the usages of the profes-' 


sion. ‘To effect reform in these usages is the object of the bill 
before Parliament at the time when we are writing. Mr. Rathbone 
(M.P. for Liverpool) in moving the second reading of the bill 
said it was unnecessary to detain the House at any length, as 
“the present mode of remunerating attorneys and solicitors was 
universally condemned. It was marvellous that there should 
have existed so long a method of remunerating men by the length 
of their documents and the number of items they could put into 
their bills. Such a system of charge was offensive to every 
high-minded practitioner, while it gave an opportunity to the 
greedy and unscrupulous to fleece their clients.’ Having 
shown how the present system hindered measures of law 
amendment, especially in regard to mortgage and conveyance of 
property, Mr. Rathbone explained that the bill would permit 
attorney s and clients to come to agreement for a fixed remu- 
neration, safeguards being introduced to prevent attorneys 
from taking advantage of the ignorance or inexperience ot 
clients. Taxing masters ought to consider not merely the cur- 
rent usages as to charges, but to estimate the skill, labour, and 
responsibility in each case. They should have power to remedy 
wrongs, even after the payment of a solicitor’s account. Trus- 
tees ought also to be allowed remuneration for legal services to 
clients. A trustee at present is not entitled to make professional 
charges in that capacity.—Leiswre Hour. 


Sane Enovca.—An Ohio murderer, who escaped conviction 
on the plea of insanity, now refuses to pay his lawyers for the 
same reason. 

Ina suit for divorce recently tried before Judge Patchen, of 
Detroit, it was decided that a farm should be equally divided 
between the severed couple, on the ground that the woman, by 
ner hard work, had done as much as the man to acquire the 
property. 

Mr. E. H. Bennett, of Boston, author of “ Leading Criminal 
Cases,” and of the “ Massachusett’s Digest,’’ is preparing for 
the press a new edition of “ Storey on Bailments.”’ 

A recent verdict of a Boston jury, that lager beer was not 
intoxicating, has been set aside by Judge Lord, of the supreme 
court of Massachusetts.-Chicago Legal ics. 








ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


AT THE MART. 
March 30.—By Messrs. Epowiw Fox & BovsrieLp. 
a marite mansion, No. 35, Adelaide-crescent, Brighton. Sold 
8,450. 

Leasehold residence, No. 15, Burghley-road, Kentish-town, annual 

=_ £70; term 99 years unexpired, at £6 2s. 6d. per annum. Sold 
575. 

Leasehold residence, No. 4, Ashdown-street, Queen’s-cresent, Hayer- 
stock-hill, let at £36 per anncm; term 99 years from 1865, at £6 per 
annum. Sold £295. 

April 4.—By Mr. Wuittincuam. 

Freehold plot of building land, St. Mary’s-road, Hornsey. Soid £250. 

Freehold plot of building land, Hornsey-road. Sold £160. 

Freehold plot of building land, Lambton-road, Hornsey. Sold £90. 


April 5.—By Messrs. Desenuam, Tewson, & Farmer. 


Freehold premises, No. 26, St. John-street, West Smithfield, let on lease 
at £350 peranoum. Sold £6,320. 


April 7.—By Messrs. Newson & Harpina. 

Freehold house, No. 103, Abbey-street, Bermondsey. Sold £485. 

Freehold three houses, Nos. 5, 6 and 7, Myrtle-street, Highbury-vale. 
Sold £600. 

Leasehold houses, Webber-street and Valentine-place, Blackfriars-road ; 
also the Surrey Flour Mills, producing £135 10s. per annum, term 16 
years unexpired, at £30 5s. 6d. perannum. Sold £420. 

Leasehold house, No. 9, Weedington-road, Kentish-town, let at £30 per 
annum, term 94 years from 1846, at £6 per annum. Sold £255, 

Copyhold house and shop, 135, Upper-street, Islington, let at £90 per 
annum, Sold £1,075. 

By Mr. Franx Lewis. 


Leasehold three houses, with shops, producing £101 per annum, term 
99 years from 1864, at £6 108. per annum. Sold £975. 








By Mr. SEARLE. 
Leasehold house, 6, New-street, Dorset-square, let at £60 per annum, 
term 31 years unexpired, at £3 8s. per annum, Sold £700, 
Leasehold house, No. 20, Desborough-place, Harrow-read, let at £60 per 
annum, term 88 years unexpired, at £12 12s. per annum. Sold £700 
Leasehold residence, No. 1, Clarence-terrace, Cambridge-road, Hammer. 
smith, let at £26 per annum, term 744 years unexpired, at £4 per 
annum. Sold £180. 
Leasehold two residences, Nos. 2.and 3, Clarence-terrace, Producing 
£49 per annum, term 664 years unexpired, at $8 per annum. Sold 


£360. 

Leasehold plot of land, Starch-green, Shepherd’s-bush, term 66 years 
unexpired, at £10 perannum. Sold £10. 

By Messrs. Hovrper & SHOVELLER. 

Leasehold residence, No. 15, Oxford-square, Hyde-park, annual value 
£225 per annum, term65 years unexpired, at £25 per annum. Sold 
£2,725. 

AT THE GUILDHALL COFFEE HOUSE, 
April 7.—By Mr. Marsa. 

L hold two resid » Nos, 7 and 8, Queen-st, Clerkenwell, produc. 
yw per annum, term 12 years unexpired, at £6 per annum. Sold 
£245 





Leasehold, Nos. 25 and 26, Presideat-street East, Clerkenwell, also a 
leasehold ground-rent, the whole producing £78 4s. per annum, term 
13 years unexpired, at £12 per annum. Sold £285. 

Policy for £2,900 in the Law Life Assurance Society, on the life of a 
gentleman aged 29 years. Sold £515. 

Policy for £800 in the Law Life Assurance Society, on the life of a 
gentleman aged 29 years. Sold £155. 

Policy for £500 in the Legal and General Life Assurance Society, on the 
lite of a gentleman aged 29 years. Sold £100. 

Policy for £3,000 in the Union Assurance Office, on the life of a gentle. 
man aged 61 years. Sold £1,400. 

Policy for £400 in the Union Assurance Office, on the life of a gentle- 
man aged 61! years. Sold £250. 

Policy for £400 in the Equitable Assurance Company, on the life ofa 
gentleman aged 61 years. Sold £275. 

Eighty-two £5 shares in the Croydon Commercial Gas and Coke Com- 
pany. Sold from £7 to £8 15s. per share. 

Absolute reversion to a moiety of £1,000 sterling on the death of a lady 
aged £54 years. Sold £180. 

Absolute reversion on the death of a lady aged 76 years, to a moiety 
of a freeliold residence, known as Platt-house, Putney, and four 
cottages adjoining, producing £143 5s. per annum. Sold £730. 

Policy for £1,000 in the Metropolitan Life Assurance Company, on the 
life of agentleman aged 71 years. Sold £495. 

Policy for £),000 inthe Metropolitan Life Assurance Company, on the 
life of a gentleman aged 7) years. Sold £485. 

Policy for £1,000 in the Clerical, Medical, and General Life Assurance 
Society, on the life of a gentleman aged 71 years. Sold £550. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS. 
COCK—On April 1, at Farley-terrace, Truro, the wife of Francis Hearle 
Cock, Esq., solicitor, of a son, stillborn, 


MARRIAGES, 
HARVEY—WHEELER—On March 31, at Holy Triaity Church, Barn- 
staple, William Charles Harvey, of Lincoln’s-inn, barrister-at-law, to 
Emma Zoller, youngest daughter of the late Gervase Wheeler, Esq. 
DEATHS. 
PHILLIPS—On March 31, at Silverhill, Hastings, John Phillips, soli- 
citor, aged 68. 





BREAKFAST.—Epps's Cocoa.—GBRATEFUL AND CoMFORTING.—The very 
agreeable character of this preparation has rendered it a general favour- 
ite. The ‘‘ Civil Service Gazette’’ remarks:—“ By a thorough know- 
ledge of the natural laws which govern the operations of digestion and 
nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine properties of well- 
selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a deli- 
cately flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills.” 
Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only in tin-lined packets, 


labelled—James Eres & Co,, Homeopathic Chemists, London.—(Apvrt. } 





LONDON GAZETTES. 


GMinding up of Joint-Stock Companies. 
Fruipay, April 1, 1870, 
UNLIMITED IN CHANCERY. 

Company of Proprietors of the Bradford Navigation.—Viee-Chancellor 
Malins has, by an order dated March 21, ordered that the above 
company be wound up. Evans & Co, Gray’s-inn-sq, for Mumford, 
Bradford, solicitor for the petitioners. 

Falcon Life Assurance Society.—Vice Chancellor James has, by an 
order dated March 26, ordered that the above company be wound up, 
and that Mr. Samuel Lowell Price be official liquidator, Deane & 
Chubb, South-sq, Gray’s-inn, solicitors for the petitioner, 

London Total Loss Ciub.—Petition for winding up, presented March 23, 
directed tobe heard before Vice-Chancellor James on the first petition- 
day in April. Lewis & Co, Old Jewry, for Oliver & Botterell, sunder- 
land, solicitors for the petitioners. 

Limitep in CHANCERY. 

Aberystwith Promenade Pier Company (Limited).—Vice-Chancellor 
Stuart has, by an order dated March 25, ordered that the above com- 
pany be wound up. Paterson & Co, Chancery-lane, solicitors for the 
petitioner, 

Cardiff and Newport Colliery & Ironstone Company, (Limited).—Vice- 
Ohancellor Stuart has, by an order dated March 21, ordered that the 
above Company be wound up. Foster, King’s-rd, Bedford-row, for 
Williams, Cardiff, solicitor for the petitioners, 
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Credit Foncier of England (Limited and Reduced).—Petition for re- 
ducing the capital from £2,000,000 divided into 200,000 shares of £10 
each, to £1,000,000 divided into 200,000 shares of £5 each, was, pre- 
sented on March 25; and the list of creditors of the company is to 
be made out as for May 3. Uptons & Co, Austinfriars, solicitors to the 
company. 

Great Oceanic Telegraph Company (Limited).—Petition for winding up, 
presented March 29, directed to be heard before Vice-Chancellor 
Malins on April 22. Tucker, St Swithin’s-lane, solicitor for the peti- 


tioner. 

Merryfield Mining Company (Limited).—Petition for voluntary wind- 
ing up, presented March 25, directed to be heard before Vice-Chan- 
cellor Stuart on Friday, April 22. Few & Co, Henrietta-st, Covent- 
garden, solicitors for the petitioner. 

TueEspay, April 5, 1870. 
LIMITED IN CHANCERY. 

British avd Foreign Provision Company (Limited).—Vice-Chancellor 
James has, by an order dated March 26, ordered that the above com- 
pany be wound up. Stokes, Chancery-lane, solicitor for the petitioner, 

Hriendlyp Societies Dissoiveu 
Fripay, April 1, 1870. 

Shropshire Miners Provident Society, Quarry Inn, St George’s, Salop. 
March 28. 

2nd Warwickshire Militia Friendly Society, Militia Stores, Leaming- 
ton, Warwick. March 28. 

Creditors under Estates in Chancery. 
Faipay, April 1, 1870. 
Last Day of Proof. 

Bacon, Joseph, Burnham, Somerset, Ironmonger. May 2. Bacon v 
Deacon, V.C. Stuart. Brice, Burnham. 

Newill, Hy, Travancore, Madras. July 2. Newill v Newill, V.C. 
Malins. Clayton & Son, Lancaster-pl, Strand. 

Crowther, Robert, Wrawby, Lincoln, Farmer. April 25. Burkinshaw 
v Leary, M.R. Massey, Gray’s-inn-sq. 

Gilchrist, Jas, Calcutta, Bengal, Tailor. April 16. Gilchrist » Her- 
bert, V.C. Malins. Rylaud, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 

Heathorn, Robert, Ramhurst Leigh, Kent, Farmer. May 6. Hea- 
thorn » Heathorn, V.C. Malins. Jennings, Bennett’s-hill, Doctors’ 
commons. 

Johnston, Eliz Pomery, Plymouth, Devon, Widow. April 30. Arms- 
strong v Armstrong, V.C, Stuart. Sole & Gill, Devonport. 

Russell, Martha, Offord-road, Islington, Widow. April 21. Russell v 
Gibbons, V.C. Malins. Hedges & Marshall, Wallingford. 

Sayer, Joseph, Crabtree-row, Shoreditch, Gent. April 20. 
Walter, M.R. Hussey, Gt Knightrider-st. 

Tickle, Hy, Parr, Lancaster, Farmer. May 2. Tickle v Kelsall, V.C. 
Malins. Ansdell, St. Helens, 

Walker, Ellen Sarah, Brompton-rd, Milliner. May 5. 
Houghton, V.C. Stuart. Foster, New Burlington-st. 

Walker, Wm, Brompton-rd, Milliner. May 5. Walker v Houghton, 
V.C. Stuart. Foster, New Burlington-st. 

Blind Asyium, S Surrey. April 25. Harris v Darley, V.C. Stuart. 

Next of Kin. 

McCraw, Wm Bailey, Sydney, New South Wales, Coxswain. Nov 1. 
V.C. Malins. 

Robinson, Jas, Nortonthorpe Mills, York, Designer of Fancy Cloth 
Patterns. May 18. Robinson » Robinson, V.C, Malins. 

Tuxspay, April 5, 1870, 

Cross, John, Bury, Lancaster, Farmer. May 9. Nuttall v Cross, V.C. 
Stuart. Whitehead, Bury. 

Harris, Eliz, Bromyard, Hereford, Widow. 
V.C. Stuart. Eckley, Bromyard. 

Lamb, Edwd Buckton, Hinde-st, Manchester.sq, Architect. April 20. 
Lamb v Lamb, V.C. Stuart. Hodgkinson & Watts, Little Tower-st. 

Tompson, Joseph Wm, Perceval-st, Clerkenwell, Watchmaker. May 1. 
Tompson v Holliday, V.C. Stuart. Smith & Sons, Furnival’s-inn, 
Holborn. 

Creditors under 22 & 23 Viet. cap. 35. 
Last Day of Clam. 
Fripay, April 1, 1870. 

Barnard, Marian, Southwick-cresent, Hyde-park, Widow. May 1. 
Kingston & Dorman, Essex-st, Strand, 

a Ann, Norwich, Spinster. Junel. Young & Co, Essex-st, 

itrand. 

Duff, Amelia Charlotte, Grosvenor-p], Widow. May 16. Budd & Son, 
Bedford-row. 

Fearnside, Tarver Richard, Weighton-rd, South Penge-park, Gent. 
May 1. Harrison & Potts, New-inn, Strand. 

Hill, Fras, St John, Worcester, Widow. May 30. Pidcock & Sons, 
Worcester. 

Ibbotson, Joseph Hy, Goole, York, Shipping Agent. March 31. Pickard 
& Co, Halifax. 

atom, Jane, Goxhill, Lincoln, Widow. May 9, Mason, Barton-upon- 

umber, 

Roberts, John, Little Chapel st, Soho, Gunmaker. May 2. Kernot, 
Welbeck-st, Cavendish-sq. 

Traherne, Louisa, St Hilary, Glamorgan, Spinster. May 20. Bubb & 
Co, Cheltenham. 

Tyler, Sophia Cholmeley, Malvern, Worcester, Widow. May 20. 
Jones & Starling, Gray’s-inn-sq. 

Valiance, Catherine Margaret, Cavendish-sq, Widow. May 30. Grover 
& Humphreys, King’s Beuch-walk. 

Whitmore, John, Herefurd-st, Park-lane, Esq. May !. Walkers & 
Co, Lincoln’s inn, 

Williamson, Isaac, Bedford-row, Clapham, Omnibus Proprietor. June 
24. Wyatt, Arthur-st West, London-bridge. 

Wolff, Johann Jacob, South-cresent, B dford-sq, Manufacturing 
Jeweller, May 7. Pelissier, Berwick-st, Oxford-st. 

Woolley, Samuel, Winster, Derby, Farmer. June 1. Hartley, Burnley. 

Toxspay, April 5, 1870. 

Brook, Edward, Wakefield, York, Stock Broker. May 6, Wainwright 

& Co, Waketieid. 


Railton v 


May i0. James v Green, 


Carter, Wm, Patrick Brompton, York, Farmer. May 11. Hunton, 
Richmond. 

Darley, Edward Joseph, East Sheen, Surrey, Merchant. Septi0. Ter— 
rell & Chamberlain, Basinghall-st. 

Day, Thos Hermitage, Rochester, Kent, Esq. June 24. Tathams & Co, 
Frederick’s-pl, Old Jewry. 

Duncombe, Hy Haynes, New-inn, Strand, Gent. July 4. McMillin, 
Bloomsbury-sq. 

Firman, Fredk Thos, Hadleigh, Essex, Farmer. April 25. Woodard, 
Ingram-ct, Fenchurch-st. 

Gille, Eliz, Orchard-st, Clarence-rd, Kentish-town, Spinster. May 10. 
Walters & Gush, Finsbury-circus. 

Gray, Thos Singleton, Gosport, Hants, Surgeon. April 23. Wilkinson 
Gosport. 

Grey, Catherine Marie, Cheltenham, Gl ter, Widow. May 3. 
Cookson & Co, New-sq, Lincoln’s-inn. 

Hardcastle, Jas, Firwood, Lancashire, Bleacher, June 20. Briggs & 
Bailey, Bolton. 

Hicks, Priscilla, Connaught-sq, Hyde-park, Widow. May 16. Clapham 
& Fitch, Bishopsgate Without. 

— Wm, Rushington Manor, Hants, Esq. May 1. Hull & Co, 


pool. 
Maule, Wm, North Sunderland, Northumberland, Merch May 12. 
Dickson, Alnwick. 
Nonnerley, Richard, Kingston-upon-Thames, Surrey. April 25. Bell 
& Newman, Kingston-on-Thames. 
Oliverson, Robt, Reigate, Surrey, Esq. May 16. Oliverson & Co, Rei- 








gate. 

Price, Marianne Grove, Taynton, Gloucester, Widow. May 20, Evans 
& Co, Nicholas-lane, Lombard-st. 

Russell, Sam] King, Rock Ferry, Cheshire, Surgeon. April 30. Wood- 
burn & Pemberton, Lpool. 

Stevens, John, Uffington, Berks, Gent. June 1. Symes & Co, Fen- 
church-st. 

Sutton, Wm Morrant, Grande Rue Croisy, France, Gent. May 15. 
Dixon & Tempany, Bedford-row. 

Sutton, Edward Rogers, Lower Tulse-hill, Surrey, Esq. May 24. Phil- 
lips & Willicombe, Mark-lane. 

Tootell, Wm Smith, Edgware, Middlesex, Esq. Junel, Allen & Son, 
Carlisle-st, Soho-sq. 

Williams, Richard Bowen, Moreb, Liandilo, Carmarthen, Esq. May 
31. Venning & Co, Tokenhouse-yard. 


®ankrupts. 





Walker v ° 





Frtpay, April }, 1870. 
Under the Bankruptcy Act, 1869. 
Creditors must forward their proofs of debts to the Registrar. 
To Surrender in London. 

Culpeck, Joseph Hy, Argyle-ter, Park-rd, Peckham, Fellmonger. Pet 
March 29. Brougham. April 12 at 12. 

Greer, Alexander Macminn, Upper Thames-st, Comm Agent. Pet March 
30. Brougham. May 2 at 1}. 

Haigh, Benj, & Ralph Fredk Moll, Aldermanbury, Woollen Merchants, 
Pet March 29. Hazlitt. April 12 at 1. 

Heathcote, Bache Harper, Brussels, Major. Pet March 29. Brougham. 
April 27 at 11. 

James, Fredk Hugh, New Bond-st, Tailor, Pet March 29. Brougham. 
April 22 at 12.30. 

Jung, Rud, Park-rd, Haverstock-hill, Merchant. Pet March 28. Hazlitt. 
April 12 at 11. 

King, Geo, Cheyne-walk, Chelsea, Timber Merchant. Pet March 29. 
Brougham. Aprill! at 1.30. 

Thorp, Chas, Woodside Green, Croydon, Paper Hanging Manufacturer. 
Pet March 29, Brougham. April }2 at 2. 

To Surrender in the Country. 

Harris, John, Newhaven, Sussex, Grocer. Pet March 29. Blaker. 
Lewes, April 13 at 12. 

Hebden, Arthur, & Wm Foxcroft, Beeston Royds, Yorks, Prussiate of 
Potash Manufacturers. Pet March28. Marshall. Leeds, April 14 
at ll. 

Hodgess, Richd, Tipton, Stafford, Grocer. Pet March 21. Walker, 
Dudley, April 14 at 12. 

Jeuking, F. A. D., Birm,Comm Agent. Pet March 28. Chauntler. 
Birm, April 22 at 10. 

McBeth, Chas, Newport, Monmouth, Innkeeper. Pet March 28. 
Roberts. Newport, April 13 at 11. 

Under the Bankruptcy Act, 1861. 
To Surrender in London. 
Hart, Ernest Abraham, Wimpole-st, Cavendish-sq, Surgeon. Pet Dec 
15. Pepys. April 12 at 12. 
Tvgspay, April 5, 1870. 
Under the Bankruptcy Act, 1869. 
Creditors must forward their proofs of debts to the Registrar. 
To Surrender in London, 

Child, John Wm, Walworth-rd, Grocer. Pet Aprilil. Spring-Rice. 
May 2 at 11. 

Hall, Wm, Whittington-pl, Highgate-hill, Pianoforte Manufacturer. 
Pet April 2. Brougham. April 26 at1l. 

Vaughan, Hy Wm Mascall, Merritt’s-bidgs, Worship-st, Cabinet Maker. 
Pet April 2. Brougham. April_27 at tl. 


To Surrender in the Country. 

Benson, Julia Ann, Troutbeck, Westmoreland, Innkeeper. 
‘ Wilson. Kendal, April (9 at li. 

Calow, Wm John, Manch, Corn Factor. Pet March 31. Kay. Manch, 
April 21 at 10. 

Clare, John, Cadishead, Lancashire, Farmer. Pet April 2. 
Salford, April 16 at 10. 

Hinton, Edwd, Southampton, Innkeeper, Pet March 31. Thorndike. 
Southampton, April 19 at 12, 

McKenna, Terence, Manch, Clothes Dealer. 
Manch, April 21 at 10, 

Neil, Thos, Darlington, Durham, Grocer, Pet March 31. Crosby. 
Stockton-on-Tees, April 20 at 11, 


Pet Mareh 


Hulton. 


Pet March 31, Kay. 
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BANKRUPTCIES ANNULLED. 
Tuespay, April 5, 1870. 


a John Hy, East Stonehouse, Devon, Assistant Paymaster, R. 
° h 23. 
Lewis, Wm Barrett, Exeter, Picture Dealer. March 25, 








RESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
37, OLD JEWRY, LONDON, E.C. 

SOLICITORS are invited to introduce, on behalf of their clients, Pro- 
posals for Loans on Freehold or Leasehold Property, Reversions, Life 
Interests, or other adequate securities. 

Proposals may be made in the first instance according to the following 
form :— 

PrRoposaL FOR LOAN ON MORTGAGES, 

Date...... 

Introduced by (state name and address of solicitor) 

Amount required £ 

Time and mode of repayment (i.e., whether for a term certain, or by 
annualor other payments) 

Security (state shortly the particulars of security, and, if land or build- 
ings , state the net annual income). 

State what Life Policy (if any) is proposed to be effected with the 
Gresham Office in connection with the security. 

By order of the Board, 
F. ALLAN CURTIS, Actuary and Secretary. 


IVE PER CENT. DEBENTURES and DEBEN- 
TURE STOCK. 


The Directors of the LLYNVI AND OGMORE RAILWAY COM- 
PANY are prepared to issue Debenture Mortgages, repayable in 3, 5, 
or 7 years, or Perpetual Debenture Stock, bearing interest at the rate 
of five per centum per annum, in any sums not a fraction of a pound 
to an extent not exceeding £45,000, balance now unissued of the 
Company’s total available borrowing powers of £203,909, The interest 
at five per cent. of the total available borrowing powers is £10,195 per 
annum, while the balance of revenue after payment of working expenses 
for the year ending 3lst December was £23,387 10s. 5d., or at the rate 
of more than 10 per cent. on the amount of the available borrowing 
powers of the Company. 

The usual Commission paid to Brokers and Agents. 

Applications to be made to Messrs. Fenn & Crosthwaite, Stockbrokers, 
50, Threadneedle-street, of whom further particulars and copies of the 
Company’s last published accounts may be obtained. 


By order, 
Bridgend, March, 1870. G. F. SAUNDERS, Secretary. 











Just published, demy 8vo, cloth, price 5s., 
LAWYERS and DOCTORS; Orphans and Guar- 
dians. A Plea for the better Legislative Protection of Medical 
Men and helpless Patients; the Law of Medical Fees, and a Scheme 
for appointing Medical Assessors, By DAVID READ. 
London: Ropert HarpwickeE, 192, Piccadilly, W. 


XAMINATION QUESTIONS.—Conveyancing 
and Equity Practice and Principles, with Answers, By a 

SOLICITOR. Price One Shilling. 
Bonn, Bell-yard, Temple-bar. 














Just published, Third Edition, 347 pages demy 8vo, in cloth, price 6s., 
SALAMAN’S NEW BANKRUPTCY LAW AND PRACTICE. 


PRACTICAL GUIDE to the BANKRUPTCY 
P LAW of 1869; being the Bankruptcy and Debtors Acts, Rules 
and Orders of all the Courts arranged and simplified ; with the Statutes 
in Full, Forms and Costs, and Index to the Acts and Rules. 
By JOSEPH SEYMOUR SALAMAN, Solicitor. 
GroomBriIpGe & Sons, 5, Paternoster-row ; and 
Wartertow & Sons, Birchin-lane, London. 


HE LAW OF TRADE MARKS, with some 
account of its History and Development in the Decisions of the 
Courts of Law and Equity. By EDWARD LLOYD, Esq., of Lincoln’s- 
inn, Barrister-at-Law. Price 3s. 
“T am indebted to the very valuable little publication of Mr. Lloyd, 
who has collected all the authorities on this subject.”—V. C. Woop, in 
McAndrew v. Bassett, March 4. 


59, Carey-street, Lincoln’s-ina, W.C. 


The Companies Acts, 1862 & 1867. 


Every requisite under the above Acts supplied on the shortest notice. 


The BOOKS AND FORMS kept in stock for immediate use 
MEMORANDA and ARTICLES OF ASSOCIATION speedily printed 
in the proper form for registration and distribution. SHARE CER- 
TIFICATES engraved and printed. OFFICIAL SEALS designed 
and executed. No charge for sketches, Companies Fee Stamps, 
Ratlway Registration Forms. 


Solicitors’ Account Books. 
ASH & FLINT, 


Stationers, Printers, Engravers, Registration Agents, &c., 49, Fleet- 
street, London, E.C. (corner of Serjeants’-inn). 














NOINS.—Ancient Coins for Sale, cheap; Saxon, 
English, Scotch, Roman, Greek, Egyptian, &c,— Lists sent free 
on application to J, Verity, Earlsheaton, Dewsbury. 





ING EDWARD’S SCHOOL, 
EM, GREAT BERKHAMSTEAD, HERTS, 26 miles from London on 


THERE ARE FOUR EXHIBITIONS 
At this School, each of the annual value of £60, and each tenable fer four 
eae at any College, Hospital, or Institution approved by the visitor, 
ey are available to Medical and other Professional Students, as well 
as to those proceeding to the Universities. 
A Prospectus will be sent on application to the Head Master. 


TONY STRATFORD.—ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL. 
Ly Visrror.—The Lord Bishop of Oxford. 
Warpen.—Rev. W. T. Sankey, Vicar. 

Hrap Master.—Reyv. W. M. Hatch, Fellow of New College, Oxford. 
Cuapiain.—Rev. J. W. Knight, late Head Master of Lichfield 
Grammar School. 

Terms in the Upper and Lower School 15 guineas a Term, No 





extras. 
5 Apply to Rev. the Warden, Vicarage; or to the Secretary, at the: 
chool. 





LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 


MSTERDAM EXHIBITION, 1869, FIRST 
PRIZE, being above the Gold Medal. Supplied to the British, 
French, Prussian, Russian, Italian, Dutch, and other Governments, 
One pint of fine flavoured Beef-tea at 24d. Most convenient and 
economic “‘ stock.” 
Caurron.—Only sort warranted genuine by the inventor, Baron 
Liebig, whose signature is on every genuine Jar. 
Ask for LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT, and not for Liebig’s 
Extract of Meat. 


THE NEW BANKRUPTCY COURT 
Is only a few minutes’ walk from 


i e- 26 5, STRAND— 
“Tf I desire a substantial dinner off the joint, with the agree- 
able accompaniment of light wine, both cheap and good, I know only 
of one house, and that isin the Strand, close to Danes Inn. There you 
may wash down the roast beef of old England with excellent Bur- 
gundy, at two shillings a bottle, or you may be supplied with halfs 
bottle for a shilling.””—Alithe Year Round, June 18, 1864, page 440. 

The new Hall lately added is one of the handsomest dining rooms in 
London. Dinners (from the joint), vegetables, &c., 1s. 6d. 


LACK’S SILVER ELECTRO PLATE is a coat- 
ing of pure Silver over Nickel. A combination of two metals pose 
sessing such valuable properties renders it in appearance and wear equal 
to Sterling Silver. Fiddle Pattern. Thread, King's, 








s. d. sda. £8. 4. £ 8.4, 
Table Forks,perdoz...... 110 Oand!118 0 240 2090 
Dessert ditto .....eeee0.. | 0 Oandil 10 U 112 0 115 6 
Table Spoons ..... eoococe £130 OCundl is 6 240 210 0 
Dessert ditto ......e.+5.. 1 0 Oand1 10 0 112 0 115 0 
Tea SpOOns ccccssccseeeee O12 OandO 18 0 120 15 0 


Every Article forthe Table asin Silver, A Sample Tea Spoon fore 
warded on receipt of 20 stamps. 
RICHARD & JOHN SLACK. 326. STRAND. LONDON. 


NLACK’S FENDER AND FIRE-IRON WARE- 
HOUSE is the MOST ECONOMICAL, consistent with good quality:~ 
Iron Fenders, 3s.6d.; Bronzed ditto, 8s. 6d., with standards; su*eri«z 
Drawing-room ditto, 14s. 6d. to 50s.; Fire Irons, 28, 6d. to20s. Pateut 
Dish Covers, with handles to take off, 18s. setofsix, Table Knives and 
Forks, 8s. per dozen. Roasting Jacks, complete, 7s. 6d. Tea-trays, 
Is, 6d, setofthree; elegant Papier Maché ditto, 25s. the set. Teapots, 
with plated knob, 5s.6d.; Coal Scuttles,2s.6d. A set of Kitchen Uten- 
lils for cottage, £3. Slack’s Cutlery has been celebrated for 50 years, 
savory Table Knives, 14s., 16s., and 18s. per dozen. White Bone Knives 
and Forks,8s. 9d. and 12s.; Black Horn ditto, 8s. and 10s. All ware 
ranted. 

As the limits of an advertisement will not allow of a detailed list, pure 
chasers are requested to send for their Catalogue, with 350 drawings, and 
prices of Electro-Plate, Warranted Table Cutlery, Furnishing Ironmon- 
gery, &c. Maybe had gratis or postfree, Every article marked fn plain 
figures at the same low prices for which their establishment bas beep 
ee for nearly 50 years. Orders above £2 delivered carriage free 

er rail. 
. RICHARD & JOHN SLACK, 236, STRAND, LONDON. 
Opposite Somerset House. 





RINTING of EVERY DESCRIPTION, Plain 
and Ornamental—Newspapers, Books, Pamphlets, Prospectuses, 
Circulars, &c.—with promptitude and at moderate charges, by 
Yates & ALEXANDER, inet (and Church-passage), Chancery- 
ane. 








UTHORS ADVISED WITH as to the Cost of 
. Printing and Publishing, and the Cheapest Mode of Bringing 
out MSS, 

Yates & ALEXANDER, Printers, 7, Symonds-inn, Chancery-lane. 


TTRACTIVE NOVELTIES.—Professor Pepper’s 
Lecture Entertainment, ‘‘On the last New and Wonderful 
Ghost Effects, and other Optical resources of the Polytechnic.”—The 
Romantic Tale of “ Rip Van Winkle,” with extraordinary Dioramic 
and Spectral Scenes. The story narrated by Mr. Ward, Vocalist, 
Miss Pearson ; and the new Music by Mr. Frewin, Herr Schalkenbach, 
and Band.—American Organ daily.—Professor Pepper’s Annual 
Course “On Astronomy and Spectrum Analysis,”’ esdays at 2.30 
and peg at 3, during Lent, at the ROYAL POLYTECHNIC. 
Open from 12 to 5 and 7 till 10, Admission to the whole 1s. 
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